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| me GET UP YOUR GLUBS FOR 1865! |. 


rs THE BEST & CHEAPEST OF THE MAGAZINES 
| 


| PETERSON § MAGAZINE 


the enormously iucreased cost of Pa and the consequent rise in tke price of other Magazines 
spsnonie be furnished to Single Subscribers at 0 Douiars A Year, Cash in Arr ts have been e 
_— by whic in 1866, it will be better than ever. No Magazine of similar merit will approach it in cheapness, hence it will 


THE MAGAZINE FOR THE TIMES. | 










































The stories in “Peterson” are conceded to be the best published an . Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, Ella Rodman, Mra 
Denison, Frank Lee Benedict, the author of “Susy L’s Diary,” T. 8. Arthur, E. L. Chandler Moulton, Leslie Walter, Virginia 
F. Townsend, Rosalie Grey, Clara Augusta, and the author of “The Second Life,” besides all the most popular female 


writers of America. are regular contributors. In addition to the usual number of shorter stories, there will be given in 1865 
Four Original Copy-righted Noveletes, viz: - 


THE — PLANTAGENET, 
By Mrs. ANN 8, STEPHENS. 


"JHE MISSING DIAMOND, 
By the Author of “The Second Life.” 


A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. | 


COQUETTE vs CROQUET, 1° 
By FRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 
In its Illustrations also, “Peterson” is unrivalled. The Publisher challenges a comparison between its ? 


SUPERB MEZZOTINTS AND OTHER STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


And those in other Magazines, and one at least is given in-every number. } 


COLORED FASHION PLATES IN ADVANCE | 


agit isthe ONLY MAGAZINE whose Fashign Plates can be relted on.-G& " 


Each number contains a Fashion Plate, engraved on steel, and célored—from Fashions lates than any other Magazine | 
gives; also, a dozen or more New Styles, engraved on wood ; also, a Pattern, from which a Dress, Mantilla, or Child’s Costume 
can be cut, without the aid of a mantua-maker—so that each number, in this way, will SAVE A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 
The Paris, London, Philadelphia and New York fashions are described, at length, each month. Patterns of Caps, Bonnets, 
Head Dresses, &c. given. Its 


COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, oageuer, &C, 


The Work-Table department of this Mi ine IS WHOLLY UNRIVALLED. Every number contains a dozen or more 
— in every variety of Fancy-work: Crochet, Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-work, Sheli-work, Hair-wofk, &., &., &. 
ery month, a SUPERB COLORED PATTERN FOR SLIPPER, PURSE or CHAIR SEAT, &c., ‘is given—each of which, 

a petail store, would cost Fifty cents. No other Magazine gives these Colored Patterns. 


AW ENTIRELY WNWEW ,Cook-BOOE. 
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original Household receipts of “ Peterson” are ye famous. For, #865, reeeipts for every kind of dish will be given 
EVERY ONE OF THESE RECEIPTS HAS BEEN TESTED. The whole, at the end of the year, will make a COOK- 
~ og iudtself. ‘This alone will be worth the price of “Peterson.” Other receipts for the Toilette, Sick room, &c., &., will be 


give 
NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC will appear in every number. Also, Hints on alfmatters interesting to Ladies 
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TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


To single subscribers, the price of “Peterson” will remain as we have said, TWO DOLLARS 4 YEAR. 
But in order that friends and neighbors may save: oS lubbing together, 
the following tempting terms are offered, viz 


Three copies, one ear, $5.00 ht co esl ear, 12 OO 
¥ 6.00 | F Bight copies we 20.00 ; 


Four “ | 


PREMIUMS FOR oubeiioe to REMIT, &c., &c.—To any person getting up a club of Eight and remitting Twelve | 
Dollars-—or a club of Fourtéeyy remitting Twenty Dollars, we will send as@ Premium, our new copy-tight steel-engraving, 
for framing—size 27 inchge by vO“ WASHINGTON PARTING FROM HIS GENERALS,” after a drawin Fate. 0. Darley. 
This is the mostsuperb premium ever offered. Or, if preferred, we will send, for the Premium, a LADY’S A iliustrated 
alid handsomely bond in gilt. Or, if preferred to either of these, we will send, as a Premium, an extra copy of the Magazine 
for 1365. For CLUns OF LESS THAN E1@ur no premiums given. Always say, in remitting for a club of Eight, or aclub of Fourteen, 
which of the Premium is preferred. Clubs must begin with the January or why | numbers, and back numbers can always be 
eu ; Additions may, be made to clubs at the price paid by the rest of the club. In nemrrring, get a draft, or pest-office 
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» if possible : if not possible to get a draft or post-office order send 
vy WO Address, postpaid CHARLES J. PETERSON | 
8@- Specimens sent gratis, if written for. No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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HANDKERCHIEF BORDER—IN SATIN STITCH. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
CARRIAGE DRESS, 
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COLLAR AND CUFF IN EMBROIDERY: SILK EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL: HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 




























































































| BRAID TRIMMING. 
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BRAID AND POINT RUSSE TRIMMING. 
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DRELWORSE GALOR, 


SEP. WINNER. 
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Published -by permission of SEP. WINNER, proprietor of Copyright. 
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RACEHORSE GALOP. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BRAST 





BY EMILY J, 


‘‘Beauty and the Beast! Minnie Stokes for 
Beauty—who’ll be the Beast?” and Mrs. Love- } 
joy looked at the group of eager children before $ 
her for an answer. 

Minnie had already stepped from the ranks; 
and now there sprang to her side a boy, some 
three years her senior, who said, 

“T’ll do, I guess, Mrs. Lovejoy!” 

“You'll do,” was the laughing response. 
“Stand over there, both of you;” and the 
young couple joined the ranks of performers, 
whose position was assigned them. 

‘‘What are you doing?” cried a merry voice 
at the door; and in a moment the new comer 
was the center of a group composed of all the 
children in the room. 

“‘Now, Lou, see how you’ve bothered me. I 
shal! never get these children sorted again in 
‘the world.” 

“But what is it all?” 


“My Clara is going to have a tableau party, ; 


and we are taking the fairy tales to illustrate. 


I’ve found parts for some of the children, and : 


sent them off to that end of the room.” 

“Well, sort them out. again; come, I'll help 
you;” and, catching up the book, the merry girl ; 
called name after name from those written, 

‘“‘Beauty and the Beast; Beauty, Minnie 
Stokes; Beast, Herman Wood. Oh, Fan!” she 
whispered, ‘‘how could you?” 

“Chose it himself, my dear,” was the answer. 
“A good joke I call it!” and Mrs. Lovejoy took 
up her list again. 

But Lou’s pitiful eyes, resting on the children, 
did not mirror any of her cousin’s mirth. Min- 
nie and Herman were standing in one of the 
window-niches, talking earnestly, unconscious of 
the soft blue eyes bent so lovingly upon them. 

Minnie was a beautiful child of twelve years, 
with brown curls and dark eyes, perfect in form } 
and feature. Herman had the face of an angel, * 


MACKINTOSH. 


, With the figure of a Caliban. He nad been a 
; ; tall, well-developed boy for five years of his life, 
$ when a terrible fall had ruined his form. His 
$ Spine was injured, curving till he was almost 
< hump-backed; his hip was crooked, causing him 
; to limp; and the whole figure was twisted out 
: of shape and almost the semblance of humanity, 
é The face was lovely, blonde, waving hair, large 
blue eyes, delicate features, and an expression 
>of perfect good-humor were its leading points 
é of beauty 
3 Minnie, the pet of the whole town of Danville, 
was the warmest champion and friend of the 
crippled child of the minister, Godfrey Wood. 
| She was the only one. who knew how false was 
’the content the unselfish boy professed to his 
’ sorrowing friends. She alone knew how every 
® jest he made upon his own deformity was a 
3 sword-thrust to his sensitive spirit; and now, 
Sas they stood in the window, she was pleading 
‘with him to relinquish the part he had chosen. 





; But he was obstinate; the character would keep 
him at her side, and he had determined to take 
$ it. 
At last all were provided; and the rehearsals 
Sand dresses were the main business of all the 
little folks who were counted in Clara Lovejoy’s 
; cirele of friends. The birthday party was a bril- 
; liant success. Never had Minnie looked love- 
$ lier than when she knelt over the expiring beast, 
whose false head and shaggy-coated figure her 
tender little heart longed to hide from the curi- 
ous eyes looking at them. As is often,the case, 
the names of the performers clung to them, and 
for many, weeks Minnie’s heart swelled pain- 
fully at hearing Herman called Beauty's Beast; 
but at last the tableaux and names faded away 
? in new interests, among the young folks of Dan- 
ville. 
; Years glided by, and Herman Wood was of 
age. He had followed in his father’s re 
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and Danville was waiting to hear his first ser- ; the bouquet in her hand, walked down stairs, 
mon, before he left them for the new home and $ and deliberately thrust the flowers into the 
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duties to which he had been “called.” 

Minnie, an heiress and a belle, beautiful be- 
yond even the promise of her ¢hildhood, was 
most anxious to hear the first effort of her old 
friend. Years of study and humble seeking for 
the will of the Master he had chosen, had set 
their seal upon the pure, spiritual face of the 
young clergyman, and, as he stood up to face 
the friends of his life, there was a hushed awe 
went round the church. - The full white robes 
concealed the misshapen figure, and only the 
fair face spoke to them of the boy they had 
. watched grow from childhood to youthful man- 
hood. 

Slowly they dispersed, each wondering at the 
eloquence and piety of the young devotee; and 
the next day Herman Wood went out from 
amongst them on his Mastér’s service. 

Tn one of the largest houses in Danville, Min- : 
nie Stokes sat reading adove-letter. Her rich § 
beauty was fully developed, and every decora- 
tion wealth could give her was at her command. 
From the jeweled band that held her clustering 
curls, to the dainty slipper that covered her tiny 
foot, her dress was exquisite and costly. She 
had been dressing for a large party when the 
letter was brought to her. With it was a bou- 
quet, which she was implored to carry, if the 
answer to the suit was a favorable one. 

She was offered all that had constituted her $ 
world. Her suitor had wealth, talent, and} 
beauty; he adored her, could match her in 
worldly position, and give her a home as luxu- 
rious as the one she had lived in from child- 
hood. 

“I wonder if I care for him,” she said, letting 3 
the letter lie open before her. ‘I have not 
thought much of love. My life has been use- 
less and aimless; and now when I was think- 
ing I might be better, when Herman had made 
me think; here is a new life of ease and luxury 
offered me. I wonder if I care enough for Ru- 
dolph Haines to be his wife; he is very hand- 
some, véry devoted; and every winter, when 
I have been at aunt Jane’s, he has made the 
time pass very pleasantly. I did not think he 
would follow me here to my quiet country home. 
I am very happy; I was going to try to be very 
good—and somehow this letter perplexes me.” 

You will see that she was not very much in 
love with the writer, yet he had been a plea- 
sant companion in her gay city winters. 

“I am to carry this bouquet, if I love him!” 


kitehen fire to the cook’s utter consternation. 

Rudolph Haines; felt # keen pang when he 
‘Saw Minnie saunter into the brilliant drawing- 
room, leaning on her father’s arm, empty 
handed; but he was not a man to drop after 
firing one shot; and, to Minnie’s surprise, he 
was as devoted as ever. 

Ie was an odd life the young girl Jed after 
this evening. She was in constant correspond- 
ence with Herman, and held fast to her resolve 
to be good; but while every letter spurred her 

on to higher aims and new efforts, every inter- 
view with Rudolph drew her back to the gay 
world again. 

Rich, beautiful, and courted, it was no won- 
$der thdt the attractions offered her tempted by 
s their false glitter; and while her charities and 
$ 3 kindly care of many pensioners were her peace- 
3 offerings to her resolution of goodness, her dress 
$ was as rich, her voice as gay, and her step as 
ready for the waltz as ever. 

Godfrey Wood died, and the vestry unani- 

3 mously voted to ‘‘call” his son to Danville. For 
$ one year he had been absent, and there was not 
3 heart in his congregation bul felt a pang, as 
he rose to speak, on the first Sunday after his 
return. The pallid face, hollow eyes, and weary 
droop of the mouth, told a tale of illness and 
3 Suffering that went to every heart there. As 
she spoke, the color came slowly back to his 
; hollow cheeks, and the fire to his eyes; while 
: his stirring words of exhortation told of a spirit 
: § unquenched by physical suffering, a mind de- 
S voted to one cause and one work. 
: With pitiful eyes th. congregation watched 
; the drooping figuie of their beloved pastor as it 
3 3 daily grew weaker; while over Minnie’s bright 
life a pall seemed suddenly to fall. 

Die! Everybody spoke of his death as a cer- 
tain and not far distant event. Die! Her friend, 
her counsellor, her guide to every pure and holy 
aspiration of her life. She turned sick over the 
possibility; and then, sparing herself no maiden 
pang, she read her own heart truly. He had 
never spoken to her of love, never given her 
more than a friend’s interest; and she knew 
that, unasked and unsought, she had given the 
deformed minister the love Rudolph Haines 
vainly sought to win. 

Poor, deformed, and sickly, he had won what 
her handsome suitor would have given all his 
3 wealth to gain. 
$ It was late. one summer afternoon, and Min- 
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she mused. For-nearly an hour she sat over § 3 nie was dreaming away the twilight in her own 
the letter thinking deeply; then she rose, took } room, when she saw a figure in deep mourning ’ 
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coming slowly up the garden-walk. 
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**Minnie—Minnie, do not mock me,” and the 


new sight, for the old minister’s widow, Her- aged hands grew tremulous. 


man's mother, was a frequent and welcome 
visitor at Mr. Stokes’ house. Everybody was 
out, and- Minnie called the old lady to her own 
room, took off her bonnet, found her the easiest 
chair, and then sat down on a stool at her feet 
for a long chat. Motherless herself, the young 
girl was very fond of Herman’s only surviving 
parent. . 

**Minnie,” said the old lady, stroking back 
the clustering curls, and looking into the fair 
face raised to hers, “I have come to make a 
strange request.to-day. I want you to go away 
to your aunt Jane’s until after you are married.” 

“Go away! Married!” cried the astonished 
girl. 

“You are engaged to Rudolph Haines, are 
you not? You will be his wife soon?” 

‘Never!’ 

“*T was mistaken, then. Still, I implore you, 
take your lovely face, for a time, from Danville, 
Perhaps, after awhile—oh! Minnie, Minnie, 
spare me my only son!” 

‘Tell me what you mean? Quick! Tell me?” 

“Do you not see how he loves you? Do you 
not see that he is dying of hopeless love?” 

‘*He never told me——” 

*‘No—no; how could he? He, the dwarfed, 
deformed, poor parson; you-—” 

“TI, so unworthy of his noble heart, his holy 
affection!” 





. 


‘*Mother!” she whispered; ‘may I call you 
mother?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Lovejoy, as she took off 
her bonnet, “I never expected to see Herman 
Wood look as he did this morning when he 
stood at the altar with Minnie! He is a new 
man; and she looked lovely! He is horribly 
deformed, though; so, after all, as it was years 


” 





ago, she is still Beauty to his 

‘*Hush! cousin ;” and Lou’s soft hand stopped 
the word on Mrs. Lovejoy’s lips. ‘She has 
chosen well.” 

But the merry laugh, long stilled, rang out 
at the parsonage as Herman said, caressing his 
wife’s curls, 

“You -know, Beauty, the Beast was dying 
when the fair lady promised to marry him. 
Unfortunately the promise has wrought no 
transformation to-day.” 

Tenderly the little hand fell on the disfiguring 
hump as Minnie whispered, 

‘«My dear husband, has not God made a per- 
fect soul even in this poor, suffering body? Ah, 
my darling, believe me, no beauty could be, to 
me, 80 lovely as the holy life I have seem led by 
one tried in the furnace of affliction as you have 
been.” 

And so the sorry jest passed by, and the 
minister’s wife followed humbly in the paths 
her husband trod in his Master's service. 





TO MARY. 





BY FANNY WILD. 





How sad are birds and flowers? 

How long are passing hours 

Since thou hast left these bowers, 
My dear, dead Mary? 


How gently Nature weeps, 
And sad, sweet vigil keeps 
O’er where she gently sleeps, 
My angel Mary. 
How sad the willows wave 
Above the verdant grave, 
Like sentries sad, but brave, 
Where sleeps my Mary. 
The flowers, with dewy eye, 


Will bend as if to sigh, 

Then slowly fade and die 
Above my Mary. 

The breezes whisp’ring sigh, 

For spirits in the sky, 

That never more shall die 
With happy Mary. 


wr tre 





And love will linger yet, 

And mem’ry ne’er forget 

The hapless sun that set 
On dying Mary. 


But in the world of light, 

Where ne’er is grief or night, 

We'll meet as angels bright, 
So happy, Mary. 


T'll see thy sunny smile, 

So peerless, free of guile, 

Thy pure, angelic wile, 
My own pure Mary. 


* We'll wander in the shade, 
By deathless branches made, 
And sit ’neath Heaven's arcade, 
Forever, Mary. 


And sweeter joy and love 

E’er swell our hearts above, 

With God.and angels, dove, 
Angelic Mary. 








A PART OF THE MISSION OF HARPER’S FERRY. 





BY MI8S A 


LICE GRAY. 





PART I. 

Tue. ties which bind the different parts of our 
country are living, warm, flaghly ones. There 
is not a meagre little village, holding on amid 
the rocks of New England, whose outlook is not 
toward the West—the outlook of youth, enter- 
prise; that of imagination, sympathy, pride, 
yearning, following after. These cords link 
house to house, room to room. They bound a 
maiden’s bower, full and delicately neat as its 
occupant, that sanctified a home in New Hamp- 
shire, to the attic-chamber of the principal of 
the Alton Academy in Illinois. Day by day, 
month by month, Frances Osborne sat quietly 
at her sewing-machine, or her writing-desk; 
and never a half-hour. passed that thoughts of 
her brother were not rousing her love, coloring 
her ambition, firing her pride. She possessed 


the capacity of an entire and passionate pro- ; 


jection of her whole being into that of another. 

For one golden round of seasons did she thus 
guard her brother’s distant steps by longings 
and love, when a letter came that he had joined 
a regiment of Illinois volunteers. To how many 
hearts have such letters come in these latter 
days; and how for many will there be no need 
for one to make vocal the silence that followed 
its reading? 

Out in the dashing western township, James 
Osborne had been chosen captain of a company. 

“The schoolmaster! a white-faced book- 
worm,” said one of two or three boat-hands 
among its members. ‘What can the fellows 
be thinking of? Whar is he from, anyhow?” 

‘“‘From New Hampshire,” an’ 

‘‘What, a Yankee! a Yankee, did you say?” 
was the rejoinder, with an expression of in- 
tense disgust. 

But young Osborne’s quiet, self-reliant au- 
thority, and active, elastic, though slight phy- 
sigue, soon altered the feelings of the roughest 
of his command to hearty respect and love. 
Perhaps the absence of that assumption and 
bombast, in which they themselves so much 
indulged, impressed them as much as anything 
else. 

Six or eight months after its formation, the 


éred another. : 


3 through the encampment, Capt. Osborne came 
upon some of his men holding a prayer-meet- 
ing. It was a wild, picturesque scene. The 
vivid, leaping firelight lit up the lank, awkward, 
uncouth figure of a boatman swaying back and 
forth on his knees, as he prayed in a shrill, 
droning kind of chant, while his companions 
kneeled and stood around, leaning on their 
muskets. 
> The men were praying for their captain— 
James stepped into the circle and-knelt down. 
: Nothing could have more won upon their simple 
hearts. Presently wild excitement began to 
take possession of them, and the desire seized 
James to see whether he could be lifted on the 
wave of feeling as they rode. Educated in the 
most coldly. intellectual of creeds, there.was no 
place in his mind whereon he could meet them 
sympathetically; and his refinement of thought 
3 and habit shrank fastidiously from such a gar- 
niture of sacred emotions; still, quietly seating 
himself on a.log, he proceeded, on the eve of 
* his first battle, to make this psychological ex- 
periment. 
$ The result was not satisfying, only confus- 
ing and indefinite. He stole away from the 
3 shrill voice, now raised in exhortation, and lay 
’ down in his tent with his sister’s hand almost 
> palpably on his brow. 
3 The next day drew to its bloody close. To- 
} ward sunset James Osborne received his death- 
wound in a struggle with a Georgia cracker. 
The man threw him from him, rifled his pockets, 
and went off. Osborne was stufined at first. 
When he recovered, he sat up and gazed about 
shim. The battle was over. The slashed and 
3} battered dead lay around. A_stream of blood 
> was dyeing the bright green of the marsh grass 
at his side a deep crimson. It was his own. 
He examined his wound. A small one, but the 
> blood was leaping forth in steady little jets. 
He tore some strips from his shirt and tried to 
staunch it. In vain. There was no help for 
him. He was alone, and must die. 
$ He gave way to a paroxysin of rage and an- 
guish. A North American Indian, a character 
$ in a novel, and now and then some heroic cha- 








regiment found itself in Virginia the night be- } racter out of a novel, may resign himself quietly 
fore the battle of Fredericksburg. Walking ; to exchange warm life, with ull its ambitions, 
100 ; 
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passions, and work, for the coldness and silence ; been trying, in a weakly way, the trade of 
of death; buj I doubt if any ordinary young } minister in a small town in western New York. 
man can do so. James Osborne certainly could } They say the war opens a career for ministers 
not. He threw himself back, gnashed his teeth, } and doctors of that stamp. Maybe it does; but 
tore up great hagdfals of grass and earth, utter- ; what sort of a career? Found incompetent to 
ing, meanwhile, between his closed teeth, shud- } break the daily bread of life to mouths sur- 
dering roars like those of u beast. srounded with every aid, and comfort, and in- 
One of the bodies near him moved with a $ struction, Mr. Agnew yet had dared to thrust 
groan. It was Sam Birnie, the exhorter of the {himself in the way of men who walked in paths 
night before. ; leading to such goals as he saw around him now. 
“Is that you, Sam?” he said. ‘‘Where are 3 “Captain, where are you wounded?” said he, 
you hurt?” 3 bending over Osborne tenderly. 

‘« My leg, sir,” answered Sam, pointing to the ‘Here, in my side,” returned the captain. “I 
bleeding, shattered mass struck by a spent ball. 3 don’ t believe you could have done me any good, 
«I’m afeared I can’t turn over, sir.” geven if you had been here before. Anyway, 

“Don’t try, then,” said Osborne. ‘Here, $ you can’t now.” 
reach out your hand, You may get through it ; Agnew saw the truth of this, and knelt down 
yet, and this will be of some value to a little by him in silence. Osborne raised his eyes to 
girl I know—amy sister,” and he handed him a < his with a look so earnest, so grasping, the ap- 





tPnr 


pocket diary. $ ’ peal of a soul standing on the brink of eternity 
‘Is it all up with you, captain?” asked the $for some word of help, that the young man’s 
private. gaze fell, and a thrill of genuine, healthy hu- 


“I believe so,” answered Osborne; and he 3 mility shot through his spirit. Yet this was his 
laid his head back in the black, foul, ill-smell- 3 accredited business, part of what he had come 
ing ooze of the marsh, thickened now with blood. } to Virginia to do. 

On the shoulder of his gentle, delicately-reared $ His individuality sank, it proved utterly in- 
sister had that head been pillowed not long $ adequate to the demand, the need of the hour; 
before. He thought of that as he lay there; :and he naturally fell back upon the organiza- 
thought of the home of his childhood, where } tion to which he belonged. Almost involun- 
this moment her sweet voice might be singing, } tarily he fumbled for his Prayer-Book. 

of his own rooms in Illinois, adorned with many James understood the movement. ‘No, no. 
elegancies and luxuries, the more prized be- ¢I’ve got past that,” said he. ‘Man, in a few 
cause they had not come in on the tide of {moments I shall sée my Maker. Can’t you 
abundant wealth, but were the providing of }pray? Yet—where’s your book? It may be 
thoughtful love. He thought of the care be- j better than any words of yours. There’s a 
stowed upon his childhood, his education, of } i prayer for the dying, isn’t there? Read that 
the aspirations of his father for him, of his own iif you don’t know it.” 

self-culture, his purposes and dreams. And; “Captain,” almost roared Sam Birnie, a sob 
this, this was the end of all! : gurgling in his throat, ‘‘if the parson ’ll lift me 

Rapidly did these earthly thoughts troop Sup a bit, I'll pray for you.” 
through his soul, as he lay and looked at the Young Agnew raised and partly turned him, 
serene September sky, and watched the gray {carefully supporting the leg. A strong shud- 
mist gather betweem him and it. He knew $ der ran through the gigantic frame as the man- 
what that meant well. Slowly his life-blood §gled member was touched. Leaning on his 
welled away. 

Suddenly a horse, a few yards off, lifted his 
long neck and head with a moan and a hoarse 
cry of agony, and then left them fall heavily, dying to its consciously present God for another 
almost a human look of appeal in its eye. Os- soul. As Sam went on, he rose to the language 
borne raised himself, drew a pistol from the ; of the old prophets, his tone and manner gained 
belt of a dead Confederate near, and, steadying : majesty. ‘‘Oh! Lord, hear! oh! Lord, forgive! 
his hand, took good aim at the head of the poor oh! Lord, hearken and do! for thine own sake, 
animal and put it beyond pain. 3 oh, Lord!” rang out from that battle-field from 

Presently, attracted, perhaps, by the report ; : amid the-unceasing undercurrent of moans and 
of the pistol, a man jumped down the bank. It Scries, and the deadening roll of ambulances 
was the chaplain of the regiment, Mr. Agnew,  alesisly commencing. When he stopped, the 
& young man who, for the last five years, had : chaplain knelt on with uncovered head. And 

Vou. XLVIII —6 


elbow, Sam poured forth a prayer in the fami- 
liar, but strong phraseology of his sect, that 
seemed to pierce the heavens. It was a soul 
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Christ came down to the side of poor James ; walk in paths where few women outside of New 


Osborne; came with feet and hands bleeding ; 
like his; came, and brought peace. 





PART II. 

Ir is useless to go back to that quiet, taste- 
fully-ordered home amid the lichen-covered 
rocks of New Hampshire, and realize the fall- 
ing of the thunderbolt when James Osborne’s 





England tread, a daring speculator in thought, 
though not in action. There is no abandonment, 
no enthusiasm in her voice. It is cautious, re- 
served, rather too thin and &igh. Her fine, 
clearly-cut profile is very sweet; so are the 


mild hazel eyes; and every outline is pure and - 
graceful. Juliet’s character, faults and virtues, — 


throbs in every lineament of her face, moulded 
for happiness, even ecstasy in life, health, na- 


name was read in the list of killed at Fredericks- 3 ture’s gratified desires, nay, passions. But 
burg; useless to go to the sister’s room and see } written there is the tale of unrest, inquiry, self- 
the life crushed out of every pursuit and joy; ; analyzing, rare among Southerners. 
to see the books studied for the absent one; the} Another nature was here in Harper’s Ferry, 
daily journal perused for his eye; the needle- 3 } approaching in a dim way the problem of its 
work begun for him; the ingenious and deftly- existence. A young Quadroon girl was secking 
wrought ornament—all laid aside in grief and § whether, through the door of personal liberty, 
horror. Neither will it be necessary to explain : she could gain a higher freedom, without which 
how, after months had brought calmness and } 3 she were still a slave. She rather disappointed 
some strength, Frances Osborne was found in : Frances. Contact with a half-roused nature is 
one of the Virginia hospitals, a watchful, re- Snot inspiring. The spectacle of a whole race 
liable nurse. in the like condition, an inexorable hand upon 
Standing by one of the cots in the ward to 3 their possibilities of anything better, has a 
which she was assigned, the first morning of 3 melancholy interest; but the individuals, ex- 
her coming, was a tall, dark-eyed girl, whose} cept in rare cases, are not attractive. We 
wonderful beauty drew her instant attention. $ fancy floating from the mournful, appealing 
Juliet Soule had been a belle in Charleston; 3 eye the question, “‘Why, why is it so?” or, 
then passed two years abroad, gay and admired; 3 “‘How long, oh, Lord! how long?” But the 
came home after the war broke out, still unmar- : dark problem of their condition does not, gene- 
ried, wearied of the round of society, without 3 rally, present itself to them with the trenchant, 
aim or object in life, discontented =nd morbid. 3 incisive edges that it does to our disciplined in- 
She wanted oceupation, an object. A mighty }tellects. Personal, physical, immediate, in no 
struggle was going on. Might not her heart ; other light is its outline often defined, even 
and mind here find room to live? Indolenee § when, like Diana, they have climbed to the 
and want of enthusiasm long held her back; but } window-ledge, and can see the sunlight and the 
she at length almost angrily questioned herself, 3 ; free rolling meadows stretching away, while 
“Should she keep aloof from the great conflict } ’ they feel the thrill of the masterful Anglo-Saxon 
of the age, the grand opportunity of her life- } blood. Whatever Diana’s thoughts, they did 
time?” An insignificant share was that of a ; noi influence her daily demeanor. She had the 
nurse; but it was, at least, a part in the vast; coimplete secretiveness of a subject-race—that 
whole, a post near the center of influence, im- ; instinctive muttering of one personality to an- 
possible but that she must feel its throbs. Then ; other—*‘ Hands off!” 
she thought of the poetical talent God had given} Juliet Soule and Franées Osborne worked 
her, and visions started up of being the Bard of § ; faithfully together—the lower, selfish motive 
the War, as she remembered Mrs. Browning 3 answering, for the nonce, as well as the higher— 
chanting hymns of liberty to the Italian ae i the cots where the maimed suffering 
triots, becoming identified with their struggle, ; fellows lay, bearing their trouble cheerfully 
making her English voice dear as a home-born : § enough. Many a story, pulsating with hope 
one to heroes daring death. Sor sad with disappointment, was poured into 
She was in New York. Finding it difficult ; 3 Frances’ gentle ear. Sometimes tales of daring 
just then to cross the lines to the Confederate 3 ‘and adventure, and wild contrasts, simply told, 
hospitals, she came to Harper’s Ferry for the; $as by men who, loving such things, had had no 
present. ‘ time to reflect on the tragic element in them. 
The two girls soon became intimate. They ; $ Even the most commonplace lives were lit up 
were very different. Frances was a New Eng: ; by the scarlet flame of the danger through 
lander, with a highly vitalized brain and system, : 3 which they had lately come, or softened into 
finely-strung nerves, acute intellect, trained to ; ’ something like beauty by the helplessness and 
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suffering in which they lay. It was a trina § yer pomeonsce For Soils those at the hospital 
gathering—not the least striking figure in the ; had listened to the rattle of musketry, the far- 
group, that of the graceful Carolinian adminis- § 3 ; piercing yell of charging, for which the Southern 
tering broth to some Green Mountain boy. é ’ troops are distinguished, then the pause by 

Now and again a ludicrous vein cropped out—$ which they knew the quiet, deadly work of 
the love-making of the captain, the same Mr. , steel to steel. 
Agnew, who had formerly belonged to James } Arriving on the field, Juliet commenced her 
Osborne’s regiment, to Juliet Soule. Poor, ; search among heaps of the dead and dying, 
flimsy young man! he was incapable of com- : human arms anq legs, rags of flesh, dead horses; 
prehending her; and he never perceived that} the earth slippery with blood, the billows of 
the attentions and flatteries suited to a drawing- 3 smoke surging abouther. She shook from head 
room had roused the winks of the men, and: to foot. She had overrated her strength in 
made the doctor and nurses laugh heartily. coming hither. She went from one body to 
One soft June evening he drew Juliet out in} * another, lowering her lantern to the face of 
the moonlight, and pictured in dainty and flow- : : every one who bore any resemblance to Lieut. 
ing language the “rural parish” to which he} Bronson, turning them over when they lay, as 
would woo her, with its rose-covered rectory, 3 they frequently did, on their faces. A party 
the abode of “simple eloquence and refine- § of Confederates was on the ground, carrying 
ment,” modeling it (as he had never seen it he $ off the wounded. She went up to the litters 
could do that as he pleasetl) after those charm- ; and scrutinized each pale, anguish-struck face. 
ing English homes that live before our delighted } The men looked at her with reverence. ‘‘It’s 
eyes in our best English novels. Juliet quietly $ her brother she’s after,” said they, “‘if she is 
refused it—and he was simpleton enough to be? a nun.” ~ 
very angry. His airs of offended consequence$ 4s she toiled on there flashed upon her a re- 
afforded excessive amusement for many days. ; membrance of dancing the Lancers with Percy 

About a week after poor Mr. Agnew’s dis-? Bronson, in New York, the winter before. Again 
appointment, Frances Osborne heard him ex- 3 she heard his gay laugh, his thoughtless words. 
postulating with Juliet at the outer door, say- ’ Just then she came to a heap of bodies, in which, 
ing, stiffly, “‘My dear young lady, it is no fit’ partly under a dead horse, she discovered the 
thing for you todo. I take the right to speak ; object of her quest. His hair was dabbled 
which my cloth gives megconsiderations of ; with blood; his smooth cheek terribly gashed, 
propriety, etc.” ‘ smeared, and blackened with powder and dirt. 

Juliet was habited in the dress of the Gray § ; $ He was not dead, but would have breathed only 
Sisters, the hood drawn over her head, At the ; 3a few minutes longer. It required all Juliet’s 
door was a wagon, in which sat a faithful and: strength, added to that of her attendant, to 
well-known orderly. ‘Whither bound, Juliet?” $ extricate him. They placed him tenderly in 


asked Frances. ; the wagon. 
“Down to the river-side, where the fight ° “We might bring off another, Miss,” said 
was to-day,” answered she. “Lieut. Bronson} the orderly. ‘There’s room. I don’t see any 
$ 


has not come in. No,” she continued, “he is ° of our men hereabouts, leastways, none alive. 
not my lover, nor any kin to me. But I pro- } Here’s a fellow looks as if he might live—he’s 
mised his mother in New York that if I could § ’ tother side, though.” 

ever do anything for him, I would. I may save ; $ «No matter, I’ll take him,” said Miss Soule— 
him; and if not, there are those who would give $ } and he was put in the wagon. 


years of life to look upon his dead face.” : When Juliet returned to the hospital, her 
Frances knew that well, but she said, ‘‘Can’t ; dilated eyes wore a look of horror that they 
you send?” ; were not to lose for weeks. What was frivolous 


“Serfd! You, so thorough-going, self-reliant § in her nature was crushed out in that night. 
a girl, tell me to send! Don’t you know its The next day the Federals were allowed to 
wouldn’t be half so sure. This dress protects § bring off the field the rest of the wounded. 
me—lI run no risk.” $ ; The beds were full again, and the work of at- 
She got into the wagon and drove off. The § : tendance became trying. 
New England girl would have had to be strong- : 





s 
Ss 
‘ minded to do this. The unconscious Southern 3 PART. E13. 


girl did it readily. Tue Confederate, Droyer by name, whom 
There had been a “brisk little scurry” that ; : Juliet had rescued, was placed in one of the 
day, in which the regiment at that post had $ beds under Frances Osborne’s peculiar charge. 
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He } was &@ cross- sa oemet fellow. One her a Took i inte a aie ‘of on i petal 
day he drew from beneath his pillow, and; element was needed, not sin, not remorse, not 
showed her a pencil-case, which she at once $ banishment from all good, to make her see it a 
recognized as her brother’s, ‘‘This I took from ¢ world of misery, whose mighty activity was born 
a Yankee chap that I finished at Fredericks- 3 of corruption, horrible, loathsome. And to 


burgh,” he said. ‘‘Here’s his name onit.” share this she had a capacity. She stood at 
Frances stood as if petrified. ‘*You—killed— 5 the entrance of the road thither. 
him—did you?” said she, sternly. $ The powers of light and darkness were bat- 


“Well, Lreckon,” returned the man. ‘But: 3 tling for this woman’s soul. She knew it with 
not till he had slashed these three fingers off, § ; a strange insensibility as to the result; indeed, 
confound him! The last stroke I gave him was: with a sort of clutching at the serpent-coils 
for that.” 3 tightening about her. 

Frances stood looking at him, her eyes di- 3 It was singular, this power of self-introspec- 
lating, her face growing whiter every instant. tion in the midst of tumult and torture. No 
He it was who had quenched the light of those 3 other temperament than one like hers could 
eyes, so dear to her; who had made it impos- : $ have exercised it, 
sible for her ever again to hear that voice; who; She rose and wandered on, she knew not 
had cut short that career of proud promise, whither. She had been led down here from 
widowed her heart, made the world for her 3 the mountains of New England to meet the 
little else than a place of longing and waiting. : crisis of her life. Many others had met their 
He lay there before her, almost boasting of it. $ last crisis here—just here, in this hollow, cir- 
And she $ cled by peaks which cut the sky. In sight was 

‘«Was he any kin to you, Miss?” said Droyer, : the guard-house, where John Brown was con- 
peering into her blanched face. 3 fined. Behind the Virginia Heights was a huge 

Frances turned quickly and walked out of$ burial-pit, the end of much human flesh and 
the room, straight out of the house, up the hill, ; bones—and what beside? 
out of the village. When alone, on the hill-side,} | Milroy’s men had cut their way, not through, 
she turned into a grove of maples and sat down } when the Confederates stormed the place in 
on the moss. * June. Many brave fellows had been buried 

The fire-hot, bubbling fiood of hate and rage, 3 where they fell. Amid broken wagon-wheels, 
thirst for revenge, took possession of her soul; 3} fragments of soldigrs’ jackets, canteens, with 
and as the lava-flood licks up all before it, so 3 whiskey dried in the bottom, her eye caught a 
did that. Grief was obliterated. It fused every 3 ghastly sight—a man’s hand sticking out of the 
thing into its own substance. It spirited up? ground. The rain last night had washed away 
the wildest, most diabolical images. God’s} some of the few inches of earth. She stooped 
vengeance it was that she longed for. She was} over it, discolored, dirty, bruised. She thought 
no Spanish senorita, to plunge a knife into the ; of the face so near. Had he a sjster, perhaps? 
heart of the man who had injured her. 3 She thought of another nameless grave, like 

Strange sounds were they that crept among 3 this it might be. And then, sick and reeling, 
the laurels on the Virginia hill-side, like those 3 she looked up at the pitiless blue sky, and heard 
of a blast of agony. 3 the oriole singing in the maple-tops, saw the 

She began to quail before herself. Her hate § 3 sunbeams glancing on the crimson moccasin- 
had taken on an existence quite distinct from ; flower, and the crimson stains beside it, and, to 
that of its miserable object down in the hospital § her tortured brain, that cold, repulsive object 
yonder. It was a deadly monster; she cowered 3 seemed to fit in well with all she saw and 
before him. The instinct of self-preservation ; Sheard. It was this world’s gift to its human 
impelled her to resist him. She knew that if} ; denizens. With her delicate hands she loosened 
she admitted him into her spirit to reign there, : g the earth around, and scooped it away, that the 
to animate it with his hideous life and power, 3 hand might find a resting-place beneath; and 
to coat it with his horrid slaver, he would make then went on, contending feebly. Words of 
her akin to the evil ones. Already she felt his 3 prayer issued mechanically from her lips, but 
rapid, foul fingers shaping and coloring her: not from her heart. The agonized longing for 
‘ soul, breathing into it an evil, fetid, laidly 3 aid refused to take the shape of prayer—and 
strength. $no help came; no help, except the recollection 





Then her eyesight, cleared and sharpened : of her look into the world of hate. 
by the sympathy with the malign and debased; This soul was to be driven, not led to the 
already working within her, there was given to} light. Still she ceased not the struggle. Her 
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grasp loosened not Sia ‘the terial’ hive ‘of : 
right and wrong. 


took out her watch. 
minutes of the hour. 
straight toward the hospital, looking neither to 
the right nor left. 

«Ah! Miss Osborne,” said Dr. Walker, as she 
entered the ward, ‘“‘I was wondering where you 
were. You’re pretty steady to-day?” 

She did not answer. Dr. Walker gazed at her 
curiously. She looked like a sleep-walker. She 
assumed her post at the bedside with a hate and 
loathing, an unutterable horror and shrinking. 
She held the very right hand which had let out : 
the young life of her brother. But her eye was 
alert, her comprehension of the surgeon’s wants 
instant, her hand most tender. And all the 
while her soul was the football of fiends. 

The operation was finished, the bandages ; 
were adjusted, and the patient composed to 
rest. About an hour after he called to Frances, 
“Look here, Miss, I believe this is bleeding } 
again.” She turned down the sheet. The blood 
was streaming from the artery. She knew what 
to do. Placing her thumb on the orifice, she 
called to the orderly at the door to go instantly 
for Dr. Walker. 

Dr. Walker was not to be found. He had rid- 
den over to another post. 

“T don’t see what else you can do but go 
after him then,” said Miss Osborne, ‘‘and bring 
him or some other doctor back with you.” 

The man grumbled something about “cursed $ 
old secesh, not worth such a darned sight of : 
trouble;” but the strangely steady eyes of Miss 
Osborne never moved, and she soon heard the 
clatter of his horse’s hoofs as he galloped down 
the street. She listened to it as far as she could 
hear it—speculated on how long she should have 
to stand there. If she moved her thumb before 


It wanted but twenty 


some one came who could take up the artery, ; 


Droyer would bleed to death. She stood, her 
eyes fixed on the wall behind his head. What 
did she see painted on the air between? Her 
dead brother’s face, his smile. 

A low curse escaped the wretch before her, 
and her eye fell on his face, sensual, brutish, 
malignant. ‘Let me have him!” screamed the } 
tempter in her ear. ‘He is fit for me; he 
belongs to me—don’t you hear? Take away 
your hand. Let me have him.” 

Ah! this would be an exquisite revenge; and 
so easy withal—a simple movement, nay, 
mere ceasing of effort. Her muscles were rigid } 


now; her spine almost refused to sustain her; 


- 
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She turned and walked : 
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her ERM was eer nigh ‘hdaned, Sabet, 


‘she has done more than could be expected of 
At four that day, the surgeon had appointed } 
to operate upon this man Droyer’s leg. She ? 


her. A glare, as of a reflection from the pit, 
came into her eyes. And then a look of affright. 
3 “Oh, God, help me!” she murmured. 

Droyer looked up at her. ‘Oh, Miss! you 
; won't give it up, will you?” he whined. “Yer 
2 can hold on a bit longer, can’t yer?” 

: He received no answer. 

3 And still there came no help to the soul 
‘clutching with the grasp of desperation to the 
$eternal truth of love—none save the vision of 
; the abode of hate. 

; Frances stood two hours by that cot, Droyer 
$ ever and anon raising abject glances of fear and 
3 entreaty to her face. 

The surgeon hurried in at last. He took up 
the artery, replaced the bandage. Then he 
tu rned to Miss Osborne who stood by a win- 
dow. The sleep-walking expression had dis- 
signi’. Yes, her will had held firm.. The 
powers of evil had retired, baffled. 

“So,” said the doctor, “‘you’ve stood here 
two hours. Well, you’ve saved his life. Heigh- 
‘ho!? * he continued, as he glanced round on the 
‘evidences of care, the jelly, the tumbler of coal 
‘ drink, “it seems strange that this worthless 
srebel should be so tended, while many of our 
jpoor boys—— A coarse, low-minded fellow, I 
:should think. Wonder how many better men 
She has sent to their account? I don’t like his 
} mouth, or the way he wets his lips. He could 
>be cruel when he was roused. Hey—what! 
$ Hysterics, or a fainting fit? No, you won’t faint. 
3 Here, drink this,” and he put his brandy-flask 
Sto her lips. 

; When next morning came, and Frances Os- 
’borne resumed her duties, none would have 
>suspected that she had passed through the 
: battle of her life the day before. Only Diana 
3 divined it by the magnetism of a sympathetic 
3 temperament. 

: Diana was watching, cat-like, these daughters 
sof freedom, on whose shining but undefined 
3 possession she had laid her hand, especially the 
: Yankee girl, from that far land where the snow 
slay nearly all the year. She had early dis- 
‘covered that neither was happy, and this be- 
swildered and disappointed her. There was 
no certainty among these Northern folks, she 
thought, in this life of liberty. Down in the 
3 Sea Islands, for massa’s folks, there was the 
’ certainty of home, love, luxury, varied enjoy- 
; ment and occupation, service more or less faith- 
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a i ful ; for her the sure rendering of that service, 


{interwoven with many pleasures if with some 
} privations. But before the ruling, macerated 
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nature that had come forth from its trial, stern, 
sharp, not attractive or endearing, Diana shrank, 


i 


some figure of an invalid officer, pale, and limp- 
ing slightly. As he neared them, she rose and 


puzzled and appalled. Yet it was to Frances 3 3 sped lightly away. Juliet sat amazed; but the 


that she made the prayer that she would take § 
her home with her—for now Frances was going § 
home. Harper’s Ferry had accomplished its; 
mission for her. And—a compliment to her § 
own New England—Juliet Soule, too, wished to 
accompany her. Frances smiled as she thought 
of making her appearance, in her matter-of-fact 
home, with two such overpowering adjuncts. 

‘‘T want to begin to live really, earnestly,” 
Juliet said to Frances, as they sat together be- $ 
neath the sandstone ledges, ‘‘and I think that, 
near you, I could learn to do it.” 

“TJ have nothing for you, Juliet,” replied $ 
Frances, shivering; ‘‘and Brandon is no sphere 
for you.” 

“JT want to try it,” said Juliet. 
one who would take me in?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Frances, ‘if you really 
wish it, there is*the minister of the parish, Mr. 
Bullit.” 

“Is there anything I could do there?” asked 
Juliet. 

“Yes,” returned Frances, ‘‘you could teach 
his three grandchildren. A governess like you, 
with your brilliant accomplishments and talents, 
would be invaluable to them.” 

Teach three country children among the 
‘‘Green Mountains!” Was this what now ap- 
peared on the magic curtain for the brilliant 
Juliet Soule? However, she accepted it with a 
smile. ‘It will be healthy for me for awhile,” 
she said, ‘“‘And Diana shall go with us. I don’t 
subscribe to your New England creed of self- ; 
help. My energies are more valuable than 
hers; and so, if I can, I may use hers for the ; 
lower purposes of life, and leave mine free for 
the higher.” 

“But, Juliet,” resumed Frances, ‘‘I thought : 
—ah! here comes destiny in the shape I sur- 
mised for it;” and she looked up the path to 


“Ts there no 


Lieut. Bronson coming down, now a very hand- 






BY JEN 





WuitE roses, all in flower, 
Glimmer like tufted snow; 
And the petals fall in a silver shower, 
On the grassy turf below. 
In the fiush of the Summer’s sweetest hour 
They bud, and bloom, and go. 
There’s a rose of yellow hue 
That opens its buds of gold, 
As if on the battle-field it grew, 
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3 lieutenant soon gave her the result of his cogi- 
Stations during his weeks of painful tossing on 
§ ? his cot. Every soft touch on his fevered brow 

he had taken for tenderness, all care and kind- 
: ness for the assiduity, the anxiety of affection. 
3 What else had sent her out to seek him? And 
§ then he began not to want this affection. ‘Of 
$ course, it was very good in her to come after 
me,” he muttered. ‘“I’d have been yader- 
$ ¢ ground now if she ay t, and, of coursé; I’m 

$ very grateful to her; but, hang it! it places.a 
; fellow in a deuced iApleasant position. I-wish 
sto heaven two of them had come, and, as I 
: couldn’t marry both, I shouldn’t have been ex- 
$ pected to marry either.” 

At last he had magnanimously determined to 
sacrifice himself. And never was a poor wight 
more surprised than when rejected, 

“Why, I thought that you——” he began. 

“You thought that I loved you, and, there- 
fore, you made me the offer you have!” ex- 
claimed Juliet, reading his thoughts. ‘And 
now you feel relieved, and yet nettled. But 
what sort of a love did you offer me in return 
$ for one which, as you deemed, sent my woman’s 
$feet out among the blood, and bared to my 
: woman’s eyes the sights of a battle-field? Ah! 
well, from that place of horrors I came back a 
woman—the morbid, discontented girl was laid 
‘to rest that night. As for you, my friend, you 
‘have made a mistake. Never mind. Tell your 
; mother, when you see her, that Juliet Soule 
; : kept her promise.” 

And, rising, Juliet took her way up the moun- 
; tain- -path, found Frances Osborne in her room, 
3 § and, twining her arm about her waist, said, 
3 “Come, my sister, let us go. We are done here. 
’ And Diana can come, too. She also has learned 
; to enter on a new path.” 

; And Frances turned, replying, « Arise, let us 
$ go hence!” 
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Where the sulphurous vapors rolled; 
And it drank them all till its cup of dew 
Was as fall as it could hold. 


Ah! here is the crimson rose, 
As red as blood can be; 

And the turf is blushing where it grows, 
With leaves from the fading tree; 

$ They are falling every day, like those 

Who are dying for you and me, 
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THE RECTOR OF ST. MARKR’S. 





BY MRS. MARY L. DENISON. 





Tue rector of St. Mark’s came of a proud 
family. He was in all respects unexceptional 
as a man and a Christian. He had a large 
fortune—was thirty-one, and unmarried. Find 
me three better requisites for popularity. I 
forgot to say that he was handsome—not effemi- 
nately so, with small, pretty features, but tall, 
commanding in his movements, impressive in 
his gestures, and rather majestic than other- 
wise. 

St. Mark’s was indebted to him for its splen- 
did window, and rare and chaste communion- 
service. Poor widows, and mefi who dined on 
the homeliest, twice a week at least pressed to 
their lips the costliest cups of silver, in which 
the amber wine sparkled in a hollow of gold. 
The rector loved his church, and petted it; it 
was in his thoughts and affections to the ex- 
clusion of human love, many believed; and it 
was generally understood that the rector of 
St. Mark’s was not a marrying man. Notwith- 
standing his church was composed almost en- 
tirely of young people, and the elite of Wilkham 
attended upon his ministry. Devoted and God- 
fearing, he was pure-minded, and, as many a 
good old lady said, ‘‘too saintly for this world.” 

Whether the wide array of beauty presented 
on Sabbath and feast days ever quickened his 
pulses, or reddened his cheek, is not known to 
the writer; but that he was unaffectedly retir- 
ing, and, in appearance, somewhat shy when 
brought into contact with the women of his 
flock, is on record. At all events, his study 
was his chief attraction. There he had ancient 
and honorable books, bought at foreign sales— 
blue, black, and yellow; some of them rarely 
illuminated, some of them mutilated, but all of 
them precious beyond compare to the student, 
who had taken literature to his heart as his only 
love. Here of mornings, in that study of his, 
in the most elegant of elegant silk dressing- 
gown—for his tastes were a trifle luxurious—he 
sat and read, and studied, and wrote, utterly 
oblivious of the fact that many a pair of rosy lips 
were discussing his merits; and many a pair of 


and not a few were wealthy. Among them they 
contrived to get up rural gatherings in summer, 
and societies in winter; but the rector, to re- 
deem his solemn promise, made his appearance 
at picnics, invariably, about fifteen minutes be- 
fore they closed; and at societies in time to re- 
cite prayers. It was too provoking—but what 
was to be done? The rector’s thoughts were 
evidently in the moon, or some other planet out 
of reach. 

The poor loved him. To his honor and credit 
as a minister of the church, let it be recorded, 
; that the eyes of many a toiling woman bright- 
ened at his approaching footsteps—for he was 
3a humble man, without any show of humility. 
§ He looked upon every man as his brother— 
$ every woman as his sister; and he knew how to 
; address them in the universal language of love. 
The little children did not fear to present him 
flowers, or to prattle with him of their innocent 
joys, and tell him their griefs. His Sabbath- 
school was flourishing—he, himself, played the 
organ for the children’s chants, and enjoyed 
that hour with keenest zest. 

There was one house in Wilkham which had 
been without an inhabitant for five years. Old 
Col. Montgomery had owned it; and it was 
thought, universally, that he was a very rich 
man. But when he died, the house and all his 
possessions went to his creditors. He had ven- 
tured in unsafe speculations, and left his family 
beggars. 

Rumors became rife that this imposing old 
mansion, with its green-house and splendid 
orchard, and rich acres so long exclusively but 
carelessly kept, had founda purchaser. Hitherto 
the price had seemed beyond even wealthy men, 
who would not invest their money in what 
seemed useless splendor; but the Warringtors 
were immensely rich—so report said—and had 
but just returned from a tour on the Continent. 
Mrs. Warrington was an invalid, and the place 
seemed exactly fitted to her needs. 

The town took a new lease of life. A host 
of workmen began to inyade the old place. 





laughing eyes pensively falling in meditation ; Gardeners dug and painters painted; a porch 
upon the pastor, more than upon the duties he} went up here, & bay-window was thrown out 


inculcated. 


there; the sound of hammers, the thud of axes, 


There were some beautiful girls in the parish— ? the songs of the carpenters, sounded in every 
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part of the premises; and at last came furni-: 
ture and servants—and all things were ready. 

Some who gaped with eyes wonder-wide around $ 
the great gates, reported marvelous stories of ; 
the furniture. There were plush sets and velvet 3 3 
sets; there were blue hangings and crimson? 

and gold. There were carpets that seemed; 
woven in fairy looms, and boxes that hid more $ 
splendors than could be told. Indeed, the: 
stately Dr. Mervin was not above going with a$ 
friend of his, who was intimate with the family, 
and inspecting these wonders. After that the 
rumors grew stronger. Much of the furniture 
was imported from Paris, it was said. Certain 
people, with peculiar ideas, shook their heads at 
that; and the word aristocrat began to be used 
freely by the gossips. Before long it was known 
that the Warringtoa family consisted of six per- 
sons—some said three, others two daughters, 
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MARK’S. 
handsome little church; and the rector’s ealm, 
dark eye seldom rested on an empty seat after 
the Warringtons came. 

«And you have really met them before,” said 
Mrs. Wilkinson, attending carefully to the rec- 
* tor’s tea as she spoke—for he had called in, and 
had not the nerve to refuse their earnest en- 
treaties that he would remain, at least till that 
meal was served. 

“T met them in Liverpool,” was his reply. 

**And are they really—well, I suppose I must 
say—as aristocratic or exclusive as is reported ?”” 

“They are a somewhat proud family,” 
plied the rector, quietly. ‘I believe Mr. War- 
rington came into a large fortune at his father’s 
death.” 

«And is Miss Helen so very beautiful?” lisped 
a pretty pink and white young lady of eighteen. 

“I don’t know that I am a judge of beauty,” 


re- 


a son, and the mere and pere. The daughters, 3 replied the rector, a little disconcerted; ‘but 
particularly the eldest, were miracles of beauty 3 you will probably see her on Sunday ;” and he 
and style—fresh from the leading cities of the 3 adroitly changed the conversation. 

old world, how could it be otherwise. The best The young girls were prepared to find in 
families began brushing up their houses and ; Miss Helen a rival, and had made up their 
themselves. To be sure, Wilkham was a small minds either to hate or adore her. The young 
place, but it held stately people—families of 8 gentlemen said nothing, but, perhaps, they 
note; some whose coats-of-arms and family- ; : thought allgthe harder, particularly when the 
trees hung up in conspicuous places, and told} Warringtons came quietly into church the fol- 
the story of stability and age. S lowing Lord’s Day—father, mother, son—aged 


At length it was whispered one day that “the : ten—grandmother, and two young girls, who 


folks” had come. Nobody had seen them, for } looked to be nearly the same age. 
they arrived in the night. The grocer, who had § Helen Warrington was magnificent. Coal- 
bought a new stock, and had all his shelves? black eyes and hair, a rich color on cheek and 
painted, told the news. Yes, there were some j lip, a toilet that was faultless, and an air at 
indications of life stirring. ‘he garden- gate once dignified and graceful. She captured, I 
was open once; a child’s voice was heard in 3 dare not say how many hearts, in her victorious 
some remote part of the grounds; now and$ : ° walk up the church-aisle. The other was slen- 
then a curtain was drawn aside; now and then $ derer, almost drooping in figure, dressed neatly, 
& servant passed by now and then the faint, g but not richly, in half-mourning, her face as 
sweet notes of music floated out from the grand $fair as an artist’s dream, with flitting color, 
parlor; once or twice a lady in black, sup- 3 $ modest brow, pale as marble, and soft waves of 
ported by a lady in white, walked up and down $ : rare chestnut-brown flowing away from the 
the front piazza. Baskets were carried up the} straight white line that parted them. Could 
back avenue, and boxes and barrels came in; she be a sister? If so, why dressed in half 
express wagons to the same depot. : mourning? Besides, there was no resemblance 
By-and-by it was known that one of the best $ to that brilliant, overpowering girl, whose lan- 
pews in St. Mark’s had been bought by Mr. S guid eyes seemed to see nothing, but whose 


Warrington, a large, stately man—some would 
say fat; and that in the course of a Sunday or 
two the family might be expected to make their 3 
debut in the critical St. Mark’s congregation. I 
dare not say how many milliners, and dress- 
makers, and magazines were consulted before 
this'important event took place; human nature 
will stoop to such vanities in the midst of the} 
most solemn realities. It is certain that a3 
better attendance had never been seen in that} 





furtive glances under those long, night-hlack 
lashes, took in everything. She might be a 
cousin; she might be a more distant and a poor 
relation; and I am afraid dinner-tables heard 
longer discussions concerning the Warringtons 
that day than the sermon or its eloquent author 
elicited. 

Helen Warrington remembered the rector, and 
wondered if he yet bore any recollection of her, 
and the day they met, Helen had made a great 
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THE REOTOR OF SBT. ‘MABK'S. 

many mistakes; a few on the Continent, which, {rector held a sprig of signals in his 6 al 
at times, she bitterly regretted. Her ambition ‘ ‘He was unconsciously comparing it with a gaudy 
had been boundless; and she had allowed a good ; crimson tulip, flecked with yellow spots, that 
many glittering fish to escape her net; or rather, $ held no perfume. 
I should say, had thrown them away. Nothing : Helen sat near. She was mistress of every 
less than a title, and a fortune—two concomi- ; attitude; knew how to dispose of folds with a 
tants rarely found together when love is in $ touch; how to display her foot; how to perfectly 
question—would satisfy her—and these she : pose her white hands. A rich and cloud-like 
never secured. ; muslin enveloped her beautiful figure. She was 

She had returned to America disappointed, Sin full dress, for it was after dinner, and she 
unhappy—and twenty-four. Yes, that was her ;could bear a great many ornaments without 
age, in spite of her extreme youthful appear- { seeming overloaded. 
ance—not a very advanced one with such heauty 3 The rector of St. Marx s was about leaving: 
as hers; but she angrily called herself old when: ‘‘By-the-way,” he said, carelessly, ‘‘I notice 
she thouget of it. The rector of St. Mark’s was $a young lady with you at church—a relative, 
rich—he was eminently handsome. Before the 3 perhaps.” 
service was quite over, she had determined that; ‘Oh! a person we enrploy in the family out 
she would captivate him. Strange plans for 3 of pity!’ responded Helen, with a slight, super- 
holy time; but church, to her, was only another } cilious smile. ‘‘She’s a very useful girl, but 
kind of show-house. She was no Christian, and } quite dull—not a person of refinement by any 
had rather made her boast of it, claiming, at ; means; but I believe,” and her smile grew more 
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times, to be a free thinker. 

All this while the girl at her side, who wore 
® plainer dress, and used a Prayer-Book guilt- 
less of gilding—what did she think about? 


Ah! all her heart went into each response— ; 


and now and then a bright glittering drop fell 
on the white leaves over which her head was 
bowed; and had any one taken the pains to look 
closely, he would have seen the heaving bosom, 
the trembling fingers. What meant this unusual 
emotion? 

And Helen went home, sure in her mind of : 
the rector. Not that she craved, particularly, 


; winning, ‘‘a staunch Episcopalian. She always 
} attends church with us—in the sight of God we 
}are all equal;” and after this immense conces- 
} sion to the rights of a fellow creature, she con- 
sidered herself worthy of canonization. Seldom, 


: indeed, was God in her thoughts or on her lips. 


; The rector of St. Mark’s bowed and departed; 
‘and she puzzled herself wondering if she had 
’ made a step forward in his good graces. 

3 “At all events, he’ll never trouble himself 
S about her again, I imagine;” and, self-compla- 
cent and hopeful, she resigned herself to the 


§ French romance nearly finished. 


the honor of being the minister’s wife—she had; The rector walked slowly through the grounds 
few graces that would enable her to adorn that : out into the road. Strangely enough, he was 
office; but it would give her a leading position, ; thinking about the young girl so contemptuously 


and, besides, a handsome husband and unlimited 
wealth. It was too late now to be very parti- 
cular as to choice; and though she would have 
preferred a rising politician, or a general, or 
some other brilliant lord of her heart, still she 
could not afford to wait. 
to work with all the energy she possessed to 
secure the handsome rector of St. Mark’s. 

Of course, he came there—it was his duty. 
Mrs. Warrington had a feeble hold on life, 
though some physicians had said that she might 
live to be gray. Perhaps Helen’s beauty at- 
tracted him—it was so said among the angry 
Wilkham belles, who felt far more disposed to 
hate than adore her. 


Hence she set herself : 


‘designated as her by Helen Warrington. 

$ «Every time I see her,” he murmured to him- 
3 self, ‘I think I must have known her—and still, 
3 where—when? Not certainly abroad—not here, 
I know.” 

’ He found himself passing the church-yard. 
: The central path was nearer to his home, and 
3 he often cut across. He had gone but half-way 
? when he thought he heard a low voice. 

3 “It is about here old Col. Montgomery lies 
$ buried,” he said to himself; ‘‘and well that he 
‘ fre cted this noble monument during his life- 
; tim Ah! Miss—Miss, I beg your pardon.” 

: ‘abaleemadal replied a low, sweet voice, 
Sand tears trembled on the soft lashes—for it 


One day the rector had made a call of unusual ; was Helen Warrington’s companion who stood 


length. It was summer. 


The windows were all there half hidden by the long, drooping branches 


open, giving entrancing views of meadow, field, ; Sof the willow that sentimeled the old colonel’s 


and hill. Myriad flowers sent their fragrance } 
in with the sweet music of singing birds. The 


$ monument. 
i Is it possible? Montgomery? A relative, 











110 AUTUMN WINDS. 
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perhaps;” his words were broken in upon with 
a wail of anguish. 

“Oh! my dear old grandfather, if I could 
only lie down beside you and mother. It is so 
hard,” she murmured, a moment after, leaning 
head and hand upon the cold white marble, ‘to 


come back to my old home a stranger and a de- ; 


pendent—oh! it is so hard!” 

A sudden light broke upon the rector, His 
face illuminated suddenly. 

‘“‘What!” he exclaimed, in his extreme sur- 
prise, ‘is this little Maggie Rose, the medal- 
scholar of St. Mark’s; the child of eleven years, 
who, seven summers ago, came up to my study 
to bid me farewell? Is it possible?” 

“Yes, I am Maggie; but, oh! everything— 
even I am 80 changed!” 

The rector gazed sadly upon his once little 
favorite. The mystery was solved. Hers were 
those clear brown eyes; hers was the oval face, 
and low, white brow, that he had said once, 
looking at her, he should want in his wife, if 
ever wife should bless him. Crowding upon 
him came the sweetest recollections of all his 
ministerial career. He saw her tripping into 


poor in the gifts of intellect.” Now was he 
doomed to feel all the tormenting doubts and 
transports of love; for Maggie, dependent as 
she was, and reading the signs of her determi- 
nation and her passion in Helen Warrington’s 
face, rigidly pursued the line of duty she had 
marked out for herself. More thap one saw 
that the stately rector of St. Mark’s was not 
like himself, and the fact was attributed, as 
usual, to the wrong cause. The rector was 
: miserable, fearing he knew not what, and his 
fears drove him to a bold and decisive action. 
; He cajled upon Helen and requested to see her 
;dependent. She was sent for—Helen blandly 
remaining. 

‘¢Miss Warrington,” said the rector, and there 
$ was a bright spot of crimson on either cheek, 
: ‘*may I ask the favor of a few moments alone 
with Miss Montgomery?” 

With a pang like death, and a face as color- 
less, Miss Helen, feeling the shock of a sudden 
revelation, arose, and, with the step and air of 
a princess, left the room only to fall miserably 
helpless upon her couch in her own apartment— 

o rave the language of hate, and deplore her 
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t 
his study, always a welcome little visitor, with $ lost love. 
the first cherries, or peaches, or plums, that had Need I say more than simply this: that the 
ripened on the old place. He heard again} rector of St. Mark’s thought himself the hap- 
her innocent confidences—his heart beat with $ piest man this side eternity, when Maggie’s low, 
strange, new, wild throbs, as every incident : sweet voice said, ‘‘Yes,” and Maggie’s little 
came before him, fresh as if of yesterday. hand laid in his; when, all her scruples over- 

Ah! Helen Warrington, from that moment $ come, she was the promised wife of one who 
your doom was sealed—and so, cold, proud, but 3 seemed as far above other men as the stars are 
good rector of St. Mark’s, was yours. $ above the earth? 

He saw she had not lost, but rather gained, $ Helen Warrington married a rich tobacconist, 
in the peculiar and artless beauty he had so ‘one year from the time that the rector brought 
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admired. 


He found her, after a longer ac- : his beautiful wife to the pleasant rectory of St. 


quaintance, rich in nature’s graces, and not : Mark’s. 
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BY LEON WEST. 





Moay, ye saddened winds of Autumn, 
O’er the green forsaken heath; 
Down upon the forest’s bottom 
Cast the Summer’s verdant wreath; 
Faded now, and brown, and sere— % 
Parting gift of Spring-time dear. 


Moan in sadness o’er the flowers, 
Blighted by your frosty breath; 

Seek the song-birds in their bowers, 
Tell them of the Summer’s death; 

Bid them haste, nor loiter here, 

For the Winter’s drawing near. 

Stir the wavelets on the river, 
Moving with majestic flow, 

While the cold, pale moonbeams quiver 
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In the gloomy depths below; 
And the stars, with twinkling light, 
Keep their vigils through the night. 


Sigh o’er hopes onee fondly cherished, 
Hopes of loved ones “ gone before ;” 

Hopes that, like the leaves, have perished, 
Here to live again no more! 


3 And the spirit, crnshed and broken, 


Heeds your wail of grief unspoken. 


Moan, ye saddened winds of Autumn! 
Dying Nature sinks to rest; 





rere. 


But the spirit-germ will blossom 

Tn the garden of the blest; 
And the heart, o’erwhelmed with grief, 
In the thought finds sweet relief. 
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THE MISSING DIAMOND. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82. 
CHAPTER IX. ; those two traits, and you had a mere soulless 
CrimINnat trials excited more interest then | pulp remaining, saturated with a few legal 
than now. It may be that the liberal draughts { maxims, probably. He had been elevated to 
of blood, poured out by the Americans of late, } his position by family influence, and for a term 
have dulled their relish for lesser horrors; but 3 or two, perhaps, tried honestly to do his duty. 
it is certain that only in the English papers ; After that, the routine of the courts became 
now, do we find the small, sickening minutiz } nothing but hum-drum work to him, to be shuf- 
that accompany crime and make it grimly pa- ; fled over; the gist and zest of the day lay in 
thetic or absurd. In the times of which we }the discovery, after court, of the best dinner 
write, however, every trifling circumstance was 3 procurable at the lowest rates. So much for 
seized on with avidity by the press, and I am 3 Joyce’s judge; his counsel (appointed for him, 
able, therefore, to be certain of the correctness 3 for he refused to employ any,) was Philip Mot- 
of all that I relate. The report of the trial is $ tar, a young lawyer of limited capacity, who 
too voluminous for these pages. I will con- > had hung about the courts for a long time with- 
dense it as much as is practicable, divesting Sout a case; this was his first, and I believe he 
it of technicalities, which would ‘only cloud its ; gave all his energies to it; but, unfortunately, 
meaning to a general reader. $ they could accomplish but little. The journal 
“The streets,” says a journal of the day, in 3 we have quoted patted him on the shoulder, in 
its inflated account of the trial, “‘the streets : its report, as @ ‘‘worthy and eloquent young 
were filled at an early hour in those squares; orator.”” Seaborn it approached with that half 
through which the accused must pass to reach ; jovial, half deferential air, which journalists 
the scene of trial. Not an unwholesome nor $ use to men who do not want their aid, as ‘that 
unnatural curiosity drew the people out to see 3 consummate limb of the law well known to all 
the man who, for the glitter of a costly bauble, 3 our readers.” 
could so dog, and so imbrue his hands in the ; Mottar would have given one of his fingers 
life-blood of an old man—a man who for years ; for such a notice. Mottar was, perhaps, the 
had slept beneath his roof, and dipped his hand 3 most nervous man in the court-room that day, 
in the same dish with him. If we prejudge the } glancing over the massed faces at the reporter’s 
case, we but express the thought of the com- bench, then back to his papers. ‘It was such 
munity—our fault must be pardoned. The public ja stroke of good luck—this case! But there 
are already in possession of every particular ac- $; was no hoye of gaining it. Joyce was guilty, 
cessible to us regarding the prisoner. We were 3if ever a man was; look at his blood-thirsty 
informed, however, by a person having frequent {eye! But if he could gain it, what a certain 
intercourse with him in his business, that his ‘ notoriety it would bring! and then briefs, and 
temper has been at all times morose and sour; } then, an assured income; and then—Matty and 
and that he was noted among his neighbors for ’ he could marry—at last.” 
the contrast in character to his brother, Richard ; So Mottar’s thoughts went off to a certain 
Nolt, a young man favorably known among us 3 little house out Hoy’s Lane, which he and Matty 
as @ promising artist. We sincerely hope this ; passed in their walks every Sunday evening; 
occurrence may make no ehange in his pros- } and he had already rented the house, and pa- 
pects, whatever may be its termination. The ; pered it, and was building a bow-window and 
accused, Joyce, has every chance for a mercy ; pantry out at the left side when the case was 


that tempers justice in his trial, as Judge C—— } called. 
will preside, than whom a more honorable and ; Certainly, Mottar was more nervous than his 
discerning man never wore a spotless ermine.” } client, when he also took his place and glanced 


Judge C—— was, in fact, a miser and a glut- ; over the wall of faces on every side turned to 
ton, one of the few men who have not done shim with an eager curiosity. His dress, even, 
honor to his bench in this district. Abstract >was more composed and neat than usual; he 
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was well-shaved, moved with a certain self-re- ; haps, could bear its weakness unveiled. The 
liance, lightness; his step was more assured $ only difference between the prisoner and those 
than ever before. The deeper Dunn Joyce sank ; who condemn him, may be that he has been 
in the mire of public obloquy, the more men $ tempted, and we have gone free.” 
averted true human recognition from him, the$ “Seaborn was just and temperate,” the jury 
firmer he seemed to stand on his own ground of § thought; they were quiet, middle-aged men, he 
self-respect and right. When he plead, ‘Not 3 had noted, temperate arguments would be the 
guilty,” in a clear voice, there was a quiet truth $ most effective. Besides, there was no use in 
in the answer, as if God had asked him the ques- : $ trying to make Joyce out a full-blooded scoun- 
tion. Yet, was this the defiant assumption of 3 drel; the mass of an audience always came to a 
innocence? Many who believed him innocent 3 \ tolerably just conclusion about a prisoner from 
at first, as the trial went on, and proof grew : his looks by a sort of instinct, was Seaborn’s 
strong against him, thought that it was, and $ experience, unless some glamour was thrown 
gave up his cause. Seaborn’s opening speech ; before their eyes. Dunn faced them all, boldly 
was skillfully and neatly suited to its exact pur- § 3 enough; the sun shining in through the uncur- 
pose. He could not contravene Dunn’s honest 3 tained windows full on the dock, and the man 
air and look, so seized on them to convert to his standing there. He did stand, most of the time, 
own aims. 3 8 if to rest his brawny limbs; once or twice 
‘I do not claim this to be an act of premedi-} taking up the sprigs of herbs near him, and 
tated villainy,” he said; “the character pre-} smelling them, as if they put him in mind of 
viously borne by the prisoner, which can be } home. No, it would never do to call it pre- 
proved by responsible witnesses, forbids this. {meditated crime; there was not, perhaps, a 
And let me say here, gentlemen of the jury, * homelier, or more ungainly man in the crowded 
that I urge upon you a deference to all the 3 court-room than Joyce; but there was not one 
weight of testimony which can he brought in } to whom a beggar would come so readily, or a 
proof of that character. God forbid that we} 3 mother trust her child. Besides, Seaborn spoke 
should sully the record of a whole life, because ; } his own belief about Joyce, and, therefore, car- 
the blot of one foul crime has fallen on it.” He}ried the jury with him; Mottar, pleading for 
proceeded in the same vein, doubtless in ac-} him, thought him guilty ; and more, thought, 
cordance with his own honest conviction, to like all shallow-eyed people, that depravity of 
render futile any evidence which might be ad- 3 character must underlie all guilt. So Mottar’s 
duced in Joyce’s favor as to integrity of pre-3 speeches had as much effect, that day, as so 
vious life; sketched him as a man whom cir- : } much water mogping within hearing. 
cumstances and simplicity of habit in thought ; ; ‘An honest man,” Seaborn summed up his 
had kept free from temptation; belonging to a 3 ; preamble, ‘unless a great and peculiar tempta- 
nation whose thrift was proverbial—a thrift ; § tion was thrown in his way. It was so thrown. 
which strengthened with age, and which, when The glitter of a large and apparently costly 
opportunity offered, was a strong provocation ; jewel was the bait used by Satan this time. 
to crime. With a consummate skill he hinted 3 The old man was going to throw it away ona 
at the existence beneath this outside honesty, ; purpose which Joyce thought foolish. To what 
of the one fatal weakness, the break, through : } end he intended to apply it we know not; per- 
which he could be drawn into guilt. “Many § haps one which, in his morbid fancy, justified 
men,” he said, ‘‘go through life with some such 3 3 shis crime. There have been such cases. It 
plan, undiscovered; wear as honest and kindly ? might be a curious psychological study, the slow 
a front as this man bore, ay, and bears now,” 3 3 working of the poison in this man’s mind’”— 
(for Dunn’s quiet blue eyes were turned full; :at these words the prisoner was observed to 
upon him,) ‘“‘the opportunity never comes; the : start and fix his eyes on Seaborn, following him 
temptation is never offered; and they go down $ 3 with a strangely eager attention. The lawyer’s 
to the grave respected and honored; as this § keen eye perceived it, and, keeping his eye 
man would have done. But He, who knows furtively turned on Joyce, he went on—‘‘ how, 
the secrets of hearts, suffered him to be tried } day after day, the theft seemed to him more 
as by fire. If he could not bear such trial, let ; $ feasible and light—a thing without which his 
us be merciful, It is my dyty here to bring § : own future was impossible now to forecast or 
home the vengeance of the law to the culprit; $ to accomplish. Look!” suddenly pointing to 
but let us remember we, too, are men, and be : the prisoner, ‘“‘his own face attests the truth of 
merciful in judging, while we are stern in ; my conjecture!” for Joyce was leaning slightly 
punishment. Not your heart nor mine, per-} forward, his head resting on his hands, making, 
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unconsciously, a gesture of assent to each pause } 
“Ido not say that the } 


which Seaborn made. 
full crime he committed was contemplated by 
the guilty man at first,” he continued; ‘it may 
have been the diamond alone that he coveted, 
without any defined idea of how it was to be 
gained. 
thought 

“No! 





Before God, no!” muttered Joyce, 


sinking back on his bench, and burying his } 


face in his hands. 
Seaborn was silent; 

had heard the words; they exchanged quick 

and significant glances—but the shrewd lawyer 


did not diminish their effect by a word of his * 


own. Before one witness had been brought $ 
forward, there was not a juryman present who } 
did not hold a strong presumption of Joyce’s 
guilt. Seaborn, they thought, was a clever 
dog, thus to elicit the truth from the lips even 


of the prisoner, though they had been pre-} 


judiced against him at first—for it was one of 
Seaborn’s affected eccentricities to appear in § 
full dress whenever he conducted a criminal : 
trial. Many of our readers may remember how, 
even in old age, his appearance was that of a 
petit maitre in the court-room. The old Quakers, 
who formed the present jury, were not likely 
to be prepossessed by his fair, waving hair, 
delicate laced ruffles, and flashing rings; yet 
they had begun to alter their opinion, of him 
now already. 

“T will now bring forward the testimony,” 
Seaborn proceeded, in a rapid, business-like 
manner, ‘“‘in consideration of which Dunn Joyce : 
now stands before you, indicted for murder in 
the first degree. We expect to prove, that a: 
month before the murder, an old man, then an : 
inmate of Joyce’s house, became possessed of 
a diamond, which the prisoner pronounced to 
be of value; that he revealed the fact of his 


possession of it only to his brother and Joyce; ! 
that when, some time after, he came to the ’ 


city to dispose of the stone, he was dogged 
during the whole day by the accused; was 
overtaken by him at nightfall, some distance 
from the city, and there foully murdered. The 
evidence we mean to exhibit in this case has 
been assumed by the dally prints to be entirely 


circumstantial; on the contrary, we will ove ; 


the fact of the murder by an eye-witness.’ 
He sat down. Joyce had not lost a word of : 


Murder may not have been in his; 


he, as well as the jury, $ 


The witnesses for the prosecution were called 
in rapid succession, each telling a straight- 
$ forward story in a few words, that, linked 
; together, made the history of Joyce’s guilt 
$ complete. Mottar asked a few questions in 
$ cross-examination, with but little sense or pur- 
pose inthem. The silence became profound in 
3 the court-room as the evidence went on, near- 
ing the climax slowly. Seaborn had his wit- 
; nesses well arranged; he understood, what few 
; lawyers do, the adjusting of the testimony until 
it closes around the prisoner without a flaw, 
‘ holding him fast, in a death-grip, we may say, 
3 in reality. 

First came one or two old parishioners of 

Nicholas Waugh, who, unconscious that they 
‘ were doing it, sketched the simple character of 
: the old man—his gentleness, credulity, obsti- 
‘nate little whims. These men testified to the 
‘ time he came to live with Joyce—the confidence 
that existed between them. 

Next called was Samuel Waugh, who ap- 
peared carrying a cane in his hands, clasped 
behind him, his head, as usual, down on his 
breast, his queue shaking, and his thin lips 
’ moving nervously. The importance of the occa- 
: sion, and the amount of sorrow lawfully expected 
} by the public from him, had made him, in a 
: manner, drunk, and quite removed his ordinary 
‘timidity. He had his story ready, committed 
Sto memory; and went over it glibly, unless a 
‘ question interrupted him; they always threw 
him entirely off his balance, and it required an 
S interval of sneezes and coughs to bring him 

back again. He told the conversation on the 
‘ night when Nicholas Waugh first showed him 
‘ the diamond, which he remembered scoumaay 
: enough. 
’ How do you know that your brother con- 
; fided the secret to you two alone?” 
: Because he told me on the day he started 
that no one knew it but myself and Joyce.” 

“You say,” said one of the jurors, “that 
¢he lived with Joyce—what was there, then, 
* to prevent the prisoner’s taking the diamond 
; when your brother was asleep in his own 
’ house?” 

; “No one knew it was there but us; if he 
> took it there, discovery was certain,” with a 
cunning laugh. 

‘Oh, I see,”’ said the man. 

} €Arébbery on the highway would naturally 
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the harangue; but he heard it without the } be thrown upon professional thieves,” suggested 


movement of a muscle in his face until the men- 
tion of the eye-witness -was made; he looked } 


os ‘‘particularly as Mr. Waugh had 
offered the jewel publicly for sale during the 


up, as if astounded, at Seaborn. then bent his ; day. You say the money was to be given to 
{ you, Mr. Waugh?” 


head again thoughtfully. 
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“Yes; in fact, it was a small liability of }a long pause. 


Waugh & Turner’s that——” 

«That will do—we understood; it was to pay 
adebt of yours. Ifit had not been appropriated 
in this way, was there any chance of Joyce’s 
obtaining possession of any of it?” 

‘*Every chance in the world,” his eyes snap- 
ping with a petty venom. ‘Every chance; in 
fact, Nicholas mentioned to me his previous 
intention of helping Joyce on a bit, if I had not 
needed the money.” 

“That is sufficient. 
any questions to ask?” 

“Only this: had you cause to suspect any 
unkind feeling between your brother and the 
prisoner ?” 

Waugh half shut his small eyes, considering. 
“T thought, that day, that Joyce, seeing the 
diamond, seemed distraught, envious, jealous. 
I’ve no doubt in my mind you’ve got the man,” 
in a confidential tone to the jury. He was 
called to order and sent down. 

Dunn Joyce followed him with his big, calm 
eyes, as he sat down, blew his nose, glanced 
around, shuffling, with a self-complacent smile, 
to see if there were any approving glances. 
This man had ‘been his neighbor so long! He 
had often tried to do him little acts of kindness— 
he was Barbara’s father. 

‘‘Well, well!” said poor Dunn. It was all 
over now; the act that brought him into that 
dock had been done of his own free will; he 
could bear its results as they came as best he 
might. He looked over at an old green desk, 
chipped and blotted more than the others—that 
used to be old Judge L ’s, his friend and 
patron. He remembered how he used to haunt 
the courts, when a boy in the office, always 
receiving a friendly nod from the lawyers, who 
knew him from the judge to be ‘“‘the canny 
Scotch chap that was going to be a better coun- 
sellor than the whole of you.” 

‘And I might have been,” said Dunn, with 
an unconscious self-recognition, glancing around 
at the circle of shrewd, cultured faces about 
him, and then back to his own coarse jean 
clothes, and thinking of his habits, more rough 
and boorish than his clothes. ‘There’s Billy 
Sampson, and Joe Myers,” finding some familiar 
faces. ‘Billy’s the best marine lawyer in the 
courts, they say; he’s married to that pretty girl 
in Penn’s Row, and I’m here, in the dock. ‘To 
be hung by the neck until you are dead’—‘by 
the neck until you are dead,’” going over the 
words again and again mechanically; ‘“ ‘and 
may God have mercy on your soul.’ ” 

‘‘T wonder where Dick is,” he muttered, after 


Mr. Mottar, have you 





‘“‘T wonder if he’ll ever know I 
3 did it for himn—for Dick!” 

; When he roused himself from the sort of 
} stupor into which he had fallen, they were hear- 
} ing the evidence of people who had seen the old 
}man on the day of the murder, and had noticed 
:Dunn following him. “At a distance,” they 
3 all said, “‘keeping carefully out of sight.” 

3 Next, Martin Forsyth was sworn. ‘Am a 
‘silversmith and jeweler by trade. Deceased 
3 came to my shop on the morning of the murder; 
sand after some explanation, offered me a dia- 
>mond for sale, or a stone which he supposed 
3 to be one. I declined to purchase, assuring 
?him, when pressed for a reason, that the stone 
: was, in reality, of but trifling value, being one 
Sof those bits of composite easily mistaken by 
‘ the ignorant for stones of value. The old genitle- 
° man seemed a good deal troubled. It made me 
‘sorry I had told him. Felt as if I had been 
2 rough, some way, without intending it. Asked 
: him to go to an eating-house and have a bit of 
3lunch with me; but he refused, and went out 
: down toward High street. A few moments 
2 after, it might be five, the prisoner came up to 
3 me where I was standing at the door, and asked 
3 for the true time. When I had given it to him, 
>he said, nodding to the old man who had gone 
Sa good way down the street, ‘Did you make a 
; trade with him?’ I said, ‘No, his wares did not 
3 suit me;’ a moment after he started off, walking 
‘hastily toward High street.” 

‘*What was his expression while talking to 
S you?” 

; «That of a man in a great trepidation of 
mind, pale and red by turns, with a quick way 
: of glancing furtively about, as if afraid of being 
; watched.” 


Srrrre 


Cross-examined by one of the jurors. ‘The 
Sconversation between Mr. Waugh and myself 
$was not overheard by any one. Am not aware 
‘that he offered the stone for sale to any other 
s jeweler that day; but think he did not, as I was 
‘the first to whom he brought it, and he seemed 
: satisfied with my decision, saying he must g6 
‘home as he came. Thought the prisoner’s 
Smanner strange; was more agitated than Mr. 
‘ Waugh; more disappointed, apparently, at not 
‘finding the jewel of as much worth as he had 
: supposed.” 

Jane Sayers sworn. ‘“Amalaundress. Have 
‘a small house on the road running up the 
Schuylkill; it is a wagon road; it is not much 
: frequented after the business part of the day 
Sis over. Was at home-on the evening of the 
‘twenty-sixth of June; was taking in my clothes 
Soff the line to sprinkle, when { saw the old 
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gentleman go by. Think it was the one who is ; ‘Being sworn, he spoke as follows: «‘My name 
missing from the description. (Witness then} is Jesse Cummins; am a dairy-man. On the 
described the deceased, identifying the man she : twenty-sixth of June, I was returning from a 
had seen with Nicholas Waugh.) It was just ; farm out on the Schuylkill, where I had gone 
before sundown when he passed, going out the ; to buy-a cow. It was after sunset when I came 
road, I noticed him because travelers are scarce } into the slip of road just where the river bends; 
out that road, and he was odd-looking. About : it was very lonely there; there are no houses, 
five minutes after the prisoner passed, walking } and it was a damp, foggy night; I climbed up 
rapidly, and looking up and down the road, as $ over the ridge so as to make a short cut toward 
if he was’ afraid of being followed. I do not Stown. The ridge is overgrown with young 
g 
remember that any other persons went by; can- } cedars, but I could see over them down to the 
not be sure of that, for I was in and out attend- : road, and on the other side of that, the river. I 
e to Ped sige There es eich un 3 gregory ae nt con where I cal 
eavy fog that night, too, which hindered one; on his way out home; he went on northwar 
from seeing.” The remainder of her testimony } out of my sight, the cedars farther on coming 
was but of trivial importance. '  § between him and me; I know the old man by 
John Van Note sworn. ‘Am a tanner by : sight, having seen him once or twice at Dunn 
trade. Live on the Schuylkill several miles : § Joyce’ s, when I stopped there on business. A 
beyond the city limits; saw the prisoner on the § S minute or two afterward Joyce passed along 
twenty- 8 Il hi I thought nothing 
y-sixth of June, late in the evening, he $ ; the road fo owing him. 0ug nothing of 
was apparently following an old man, whom [| : it, supposing they had been in town together 
5 
presume, from the description, to be the miss-; and got separated. Just after Joyce went be- 
ing Nicholas Waugh—was gaining on him ra- 3 hind the cedars, I heard angry voices—I heard 
pidly. The road and the river both make a $ them indistinctly, as they were a good distance 
sharp turn above my house, so that they were ; from me, and the wind was high and uncertain. 
soon out of sight; but I should think he would 3 Once I heard the old man give a sharp cry and 
have caught up to him in five minutes at farthest : : call out, ‘Joyce! Joyce!’ Thinking something 
at the rate he was going. There is a sort of : was wrong, I was going down the hill, when I 
gully by the river just beyond that turn; I did $ saw the two figures leave the road, wrestling or 
not see them after they went into it.” : struggling together, and go toward the river. I 
Cross-examined. ‘Did not speak to either of : hallooed with all my strength, but my voice did 
them. They were both in sight at once. It was : not seem to reach them, and the undergrowth 
a dark, foggy night, with a kind of gray mist, : was thick, so that I could force my way but 
almost rain.” sslowly. They came to the edge of the river, 
There was a sort of heave or swell in the } when one pushed the other in.” 
audience when the next witness was called, and ; The witness here paused. 
then a profound silence, people bending for- : ‘*You saw the prisoner push Waugh in? You 
ward so as not to lose a word; for it was known $ will swear to that?” 
that this was the chief testimony against the; “Yes,” after a few moments pause. “It was 
prisoner, the eye-witness of the murder, of : too dark to see their faces; but Waugh’s dead, 
whom Seaborn had spoken, and so carefully § ’ and Joyce is here to-day, and there were none 
had the precise nature of this evidence been ; others in the gully, so there’s not much doubt 
concealed that the jury, and audience outside {as to who pushed. Yes, I saw it done.” 


‘ 


of the jury, waited for it with the thrill of sus-} ‘What did you do then?” demanded Mot- 
pense with which men wait the denouement of a} tar. 

novel; having followed the slow steps of the} Cummins changed color. ‘I didn’t go on. 
old man, dogged by his merciless pursuer into } No, I didn’t. It was no use; the old man went 


the lonely gully, out of which only this witness } under twice while I watched, and it would have 
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came to tell the tale. $taken me ten minutes to reach him; and I did 
He was a middle-aged man, thin, stoop-shoul- ; not care to face the murderer alone; he’s a 
dered, with a dry, hacking cough. j Stronger built man than I, Joyce is; and it 


“Face the jury,” said Seaborn, as he went} would have been fighting for life if I’d tried to 
up. He did so, lifting his head, and looking { ’rest him. So I came home.” 
straight at them. It was a rough, but honest 3 “Was this all you saw or heard?” 
face; and his voice, when he spoke, had alike? ‘Yes; except, as I was leaving the gully, I 
meaning in it—neither of which, as Beaborn ; heard voices down below, low and fierce, hardly 
had calculated, lost their effect. 3 over a whisper. Neither was that of Waugh, 
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though, It must have been the prisoner and a 3 hole of escape. It did not require more than a 
*complice.” $ moment to. make the decision. ‘Bah! there’s 
“I thought,’ said Mottar, ‘‘you said your; nothing in that,” he replied. ‘Cummins was 
position commanded the entrance to the road, fairly drunk with terror by his own confession, 
and that no one came on it while you were} and ready to hear voices all about him. Don’t 
there ?”’ Sinsist on trifles, or they’ll see how weak our 

‘Neither did they before the time of the mur- ; cause is. There’s nothing in that.” 
der; but I jumped forward then, and so got ; “If there’s nothing in that, then,” hesitated 
below the point from which you could see Mottar, ‘we must make up our minds to the 
over the cedars, He may have come in after- worst.” 
ward.” S Joyce’s jaws worked as if he a have 

“Did you leave the gully, then?” : spoken; but he did not, and sat suddenly down, 

“Yes, I came straight into town, then. I left? : his knees giving way. ‘You can make no point 
the men who were talking in the gully. I did § there,” he muttered, presently. 
not speak of this matter until I saw an aeneunt.: : Mottar went back to his desk with a worried 
of Waugh’s supposed murder, and Joyce’s arrest : look on his face; and Seaborn took up a pencil 
in the papers; then I came up and offered my ° >and began cutting it impatiently and vexed. 
testimony.” : : He had been watching the two men keenly while 

The prisoner turned his head, and glanced : they talked, as if he, too, hoped there was 
rapidly over the audience when this witness $ ‘something in it.” 
had finished; a more careless eye than hiscould} Cummins was allowed to go down with little, 
have seen the effeet which his evidence had ex- ; if any farther examination, which caused Sea- 
erted; Joyce read his doom in every face turned 3 2 born to set down Mottar as a blockhead. “Blind 
toward him, The newspaper reporters jotted ; $as a bat,” he said, afterward; ‘he let slip flaws 
down just here.that ‘‘Joyce’s pluck seemed, for 3 in our evidence, ihrengh which he could have 
a moment, to forsake him; he grew pale and ; driven’ a cart-horse.” 
deadly sick.” What ifhe did? He was a man, : 3 Joyce, meanwhile, sat stooping, holding his 
and the stronger the man, the more deeply 3 3 old slouch hat over his face, as though he wished 
rooted is the loathing of any death, and surely § § to avoid some part of the evidence yet to come. 
of an ignoble, base death as here. 3 Seaborn’ s witnesses were brought up rapidly, 

Some point in the testimony, however, had $ ° and hurried the story to its end. 
produced a marked effect on both of the coun-} A cow-boy, who met him about dawn, ‘skulk- 
sel; they exchanged glances of surprise and plea-: ing along the road near home;” Deb, who 
sure—Seaborn’s the most so, perhaps; through; ‘‘watched for him all night, and found him 
the whole trial he was, in fact, more warmly § ’ coming in, wet through and through, looking 
interested in Joyce than his own lawyer, being § ‘sick and crazed-like;” Samuel Waugh and his 
a man of broader sympathies and more alert} wife, who both testified to Joyce’s haggard 
insight. : looks and guilty confusion of manner when 

Mottar approached the prisoner for a few questioned; and, finally, the police-officers who 
moments consultation before cross-examining $ arrested him, and found the diamond secreted 
Cummins. ‘I think,” said Dunn, stroking his } 3 in a pocket of the waistcoat he had worn on the 
chin, with a ghastly attempt at a laugh, “that? ; night of the murder; these all went through 
last speaker has done for me, Mr. Mottar.” 3 their parts with clearness and brevity. 

“It’s strong, sir. We didnot count on that. When they had finished, and Seaborn declared 
It’s neatly put—dove-tailed, as one might say, 3 the evidence for the prosecution closed, Joyce 
their evidence. But one point, Joyce, in a whis- $ took the hat from before his face. It had a look 
per, ‘‘the: ‘voices’ he heard after Waugh was 3 of relief on it; he had expected Barbara to take 
drowned? You said nothing to me of that; ‘her place among his accusers unwillingly, per- 
Seaborn did not expect that bit, either. It} 3 haps. But no one knew how that would have 
seems a big loop-hole of escape to me. Whose } : wrung the heart of the poor soul if she had 
voice was it?” 3 helped to condemn him. Mottar had no evi- 

He asked the question hesitatingly, for Joyce $ dence, except as to character; that was given 
had not put the usual confidence in his lawyer; 3 cordially enough, but weighed little taken alone. 
remaining with him, as with others, obstinately $ For the facts proven about the night of the 
silent. $ murder he had no explanation to offer; Joyce 

Joyce was silent a moment now, as if he con- } had given him no hint of an hypothesis to start 
sidered whether to avail himself of this loop-: with—what could he do? 
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THE MISSING DIAMOND. 17 
Night fell as the defendant’s testimony closed, § ‘just, she did well to go teed: Danii watched 
and court adjourned until the next day. Sher a long time. “It is for Dick’s sake,” he 
S determified at last. ‘I'll not think it’s any- 
: thing else, like a fool. Ob, Dick! Dick! there’s 
CHAPTER X. : a good deal been given up for you!” If any 
Wuew it opened again in the morning, not-: : shooting doubt crossed his mind as to whether 
withstanding that the day proved dull and $ the man was worth the sacrifice, it did not rest 
rainy, the crowd was greater than before; the; there. It was too late to think of that. “Derby 
air thick and stifling, drops of damp gathering ; thinks I am innocent!” I think, with a woman’s 
on the window-panes from the dense human} quickness, she saw how much even this com- 
breath within. The interest was no less, but: forted him. 
the horror had passed out of the public mind; We may as well hurry on to the end of it. 
about the affair; the juice was out of the nut, The jury went out about six o'clock; they 
as it were, and people had time to chew it at} were out but a few minutes. One knows how 
their leisure, listen critically to the lawyers} those minutes go in a court-room, when the ver- 
speeches, compare their impressions of Joyce’s} dict may bring death; the dead, intense calm; 
face, etc. } the sense of relief with which even the terrible 
When the street boys came in with pea-nuts } decision is received. 
and candy to sell, shoving themselves through} To Dunn Joyce there was a half stupor in 
the crowd, there was a sort of swoop and hust- ; ; them. And yet all his past life rushed up be- 
ling of hats down toward them. ‘‘It is as jolly } fore Hfim, the man he had meant to be when 
a show as a country fair,” thought poor Dunn, } he was a boy in L——’s office before Richard 
bitterly. He did not*seem to listen to either ; came—more powerful and helpful than any of 
Mottar or Seaborn, nor to the judge’s charge, } these men about him; an earnest, God-fearing 
with the exception of a small part of it. He citizen, with a loving, happy home, wife, and 
appeared to have made up his mind as to what: children. All men look forward to something 
the end must be, and thrust all doubt off from; of this. It was so real to Dunn, this old hope, 
him; to be busied with some thoughts nearer to; that he seemed to see, as in a horrible dream, 
him than the life he would soon lose, and of? only the court-room, the people waiting, the 
more weight; with just the difference between $ jury coming in with anxious faces at the side- 
them. of facing death and facing the judgment § door. A stunted walnut-tree outside rustled in 
beyond it. : the damp blow of wind. It would be bad for 
Only one little thing in the room attracted § the peaches—this cold rain; and he had meant 
his notice after that, There were a few women } to—— 
of the rougher sort in the crowd; one woman,} He shivered, with a sudden remembering 
unlike them in some way, though dressed ins When the peaches would be ripe. 
the gray bonnet and linen wrapping that most ; He wished he could be buried somewhere in 
of them wore, made her way up the aisle, and’ the orchard, or garden there; he knew they did 
sat down on a bench close by the dock, as close? not bury in consecrated ground any who died 
as she could come. Presently, when there was; in that way. Would Barby see to it—for Rich- 
a breath in the proceedings, she pushed aside; ard’s sake? Then came up a sudden picture of 
the green veil over her face. : Barby going cheerfully over the grave in the 
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‘‘Barbara!” suddenly burst from Joyce’s lips. $ orchard, with a pleasant thought of him when 

Plainer than any words could have spoken it, ; she was Richard’s wife. But that would never 
Dunn could read why she was there in her face. : be. ‘‘I’d have liked. her to keep up my name, 
It was no time for a woman’s blushes and sense} to tell it to her children; but it will be dead 
of shame and propriety, fitting and beautiful as} : along with my body,” stroking his chin in the 
they are in their place. All that long, murky } old way, his eyes going calmly over the dark- 
day the poor gardener stood alone in the crowd, ;ening room. An end to name and man—a few 
his soul guilty or pure,.as it may have been, ; days, and Dunn Joyce would be as if he never 
but one step from death, forced to look it in had been born. ‘And yet,” his eyes gathering 
the face; that was the day when it behooved } a stern, inward look, ‘I used to try to do right.” 
her to be real. If she loved him, and knew it!, The jury were in their place now with a 
but now, when he was in danger; or even if it } shuffling of feet; ‘‘how pale the foreman grew 
were only that she thought him innocent when} when he rose to speak, clearing his throat— 
all had turned against him, her place was by : : why, what else could he say?” 
the dock; and by God’s rule of the fitting and} “G@uintTy!” 

Vou. XLVIII —7 
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118 WILL’S ORANGE-FLOWERS.—YOUTH’S DREAMLAND. 


‘¢Poor little Barby!” The judge had been talking for some mo- 
“The prisoner leaned forward,’ said the 3 ments to him unheard. If there had been a 
newspaper before quoted, ‘during the rendi- 3 time when they waited for him to speak, it was 
tion of the verdict, catching the rail of the dock : gone by, he had not heeded it. “I used to try 
with both hands, watching intently a woman ; to do right,” said Dunn to himself, vaguely ;.his 
who sat with her face concealed near him, his: mind going back to God only knows when, and 
wife, we understand. He showed no sign 0 sei out of the dirty, square window at the 
emotion until she looked upathim. Then he patch of drifting sky, thinking that God was 
changed his position, and was observed to heave ¢ there, after all, and could see—— 
a slow, heavy sigh.” : ‘And there be hung by the neck until you 
When Dunn saw her look, a dull certainty 8 are dead,” said Judge C—, concluding. 
came to him; for the. first time, now, when it; That was the end of it—all. The end of it— 
was forever too late. S yes. He waited a moment with his eyes closed, 
‘“‘It might have been! It is not all for Rich- $and then turned and motioned to the officer to 
ard’s sake,” he thought. 2 lead him out. (TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 
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WILL’S ORANGE-FLOWRRS. 


BY RDITH M. CLABE. 


Suz opened the letter too quickly, For him awaiting and praying, 
Not knowing these buds were there, ' Her soldier leal and true; 

And out fell the snowy-leaved shower— , Following, through fields of.carnage, 
These blossoms of beauty rare. The red, and white, and blue. 


 @ideintndage ey ly, Some time, when the war is onded, 
Bit 4wab the om “a ae ; The sword returned to its sheath, 
Aegon i al She'll stand by his side, little Maggie, 
¥ y Wearing Will’s orange-flower wreath. 
Far away, on a sunny island, Till then to wait she is willing; 
Where hostile flags stream out; But if God should take her Will; 
Where an army in sullen silence, Poor Maggie ’1l say, through her weeping, 
Guards all the coast about, “God bless our country still!” 
y 
A soldier gathered these blossoms, ‘ , . 
Thinking of home as he sent ag Coosa ’ 4 ah = ay 
O’er the sea his fragile treasur: erties de scale ee 
. bd et And some—oh! the sorrow and darkness~ 
OP Brie Feeegren Ment. Mourn in a desolate home. 
Oh! his bronzed:cheek glowed the deeper, Some time, in God’s beautiful justice, 
And his blue eye grew so dim, With Heavenly love replete, 
For he thought of brown-haired Maggie Somewhere, in bright sunshine and gladness, 
Waiting and watching for himn— These Wills and Maggies shall meet. 
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YOUTH’S DREAMLAND. 
BY EDWIN BR. MARTIN. 


Is but a fairy bark, within which sleeps 
Some queen of Heavenly isles. 


Night holds her rich levee, 
And sends us messages upon the dew; 
The stars that glisten in the vault of blue, 
Sweet angel eyes may be. 


Oh! brilliant youthful dreams! 
Oh ! world of beauty to unpracticed eyes! 
Thou art more lovely than the star-lit skies, 
With all their silver beams. 


Let hope still linger bright 
Amid the tempests on life’s stormy sea; 
Our boat will weigh its anchor soon, and we 
Bid last adieu to-night, 


Our days are slipping by; 
Their sandaled tread falls heedless on the ear, 
Yet here and there some landmarks will appear, 
To catch the casual eye. 


Life looks so bright and fair 
To young hearts in its amaranthine bowers; 
A Summer day, with birds, and bees, and flowers, 
And sunshine everywhere. 
The streamlet in the vale, 
Whose dewy lips caress the lily’s cheek, 
Seems in soft lullabys to speak, 
Soothing the wind’s low wail. 
The pale white cloud that smiles 
Along its pathway in the upper deeps, 
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HUSBAND. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT 


Tom Rensrorp had ruled everything that , 
came near him, from the time he ‘could wep 
broken syllables enough to announce his sove- 
reign will to his mother, who seemed inclined § 
to make amends for having been unnecessarily ; 
strict with her elder children, by evenptetelys 
spoiling this youngest fledgling. § 

A pleasant fellow, when he had his own way, § 
was Tom; a favorite in society, and, I grieve to : : 
say, an arrant flirt, so perfect in the accom-$ 
plishment, owing to the assiduity with which } 
he had improved his natural gifts in that line, 
that it was as marvelous to witness his perform- ; 
ances as those of a conjurer. N 

Tom was tired of a bachelor life, and while § 
the idea was fresh in his mind of having a home } 
of his own, kept in perfect order by a pretty 
little fairy, who would worship and reverence } 
him as a superior being, he wooed and won his $ 
ideal, after a brief courtship, which was as pretty : 
as possible; for, when Tom was in the humor, } 

* nobody could make a more charming gallant or 
companion. 

I did not reach town until some weeks after 
Tom and his bride had returned from the in- } 
evitable honeymoon trip, and were comfortably ; 
established in their little gem of a house, where 
you may be sure there was everything for Tom’s 

~convenience, while he might be in the mood for 
staying at home. 

“I have not married from any exaggerated $ 
passion,’”” Tom said to me, when we met and! 
were talking matters over: ‘My wife is the 
darlingest little thing inthe world! No petti- 
coat government for me—no sour looks if I 
happen to glance.at another woman. I intend 
to be an example to all husbands, present and ; 
to come.” 

I knew before what his ideas in regard to 
matrimony were, but he took the pains to en- 
large considerably upon them, and:I thought to ; 








the hours which the world and some passing 
amusement did not fill; and I pitied her for the 
bitter experiences which lay before her. 

“IT wouldn’t for an empire have married one 
of your brilliant, showy women, such as a man 
likes to flirt with,” said Tom, when he had sum- 
med up his opinions in a brilliant period, which 
$ made me pity more and more the darling little 
wife. 

Not that I feared she would have to submit 
to any absolute wrong—but Tom would flirt; he 


> would go on in his old selfish, careless, easy 


way, and I understood how it would be possible 
for such conduct to wear peace and youth out 
of a woman’s heart, as effectually as if there 
were some actual blow struck at her happiness, 
which would overwhelm it in one dark chaos. 

So I wént home to luncheon with Tom, think- 
ing of all those things, and was duly presented 
to his wife. 

She was, in truth, a sweet little creature— 
that just expressed it. Small and d@licate, with 
winning manners—not gay, but cheerful and 
bright, giving to her house that indescribable 
air of home which so few dwellings possess, 


Before we had done luncheon, I had ceased te’ 
have any fears for her future, and began to 
think it possible that my friend had yet to learn 
several lessons which I had always wanted to 
see him taught—being my very particular friend, 
of course I enjoyed the idea all the more. 

I really cannot tell you on what grounds I 
based my opinion; yet I declare that, after that 
first interview, I never pitied the fragile, deli- 
cate-looking creature, and waited quietly to see 
her prove herself a consummate general when 
the moment arrived for a decisive marshaling 
of her forces. 

It was before the days of ‘‘Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” so' one did not. suspect every golden- 


myself what a patient Gye his darling of a wife $ haired woman of having several spare husbands 
would become. shidden in old wells; but there were certain 
My fancy went forward to the lonely evenings } signs im ‘the face.of Blossom—that was what 
that would overtake her before six months had; Tom called her—which I never yet saw fail as 
gone; the bitter knowledge which must come, i if 3 : an index of character, and which, if they proved 
she had any soul at all, that her husband looked 3 true, would hinder the possibility of her ever 
upon her as something to nestle contentedly in} * being flung aside, as is the fate of so many blos- 
the outer folds of his heart, to make pleasant } soms held for a season with such tender care, 
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She was so slight and fragile that pot would 
have almost had the appearance of ill health, 
only there was nothing bony about her; and 
the paleness of her cheeks seemed to go as na- 
turally with the spiritual purity of’ her face as 
the untinged whiteness of a lily. 

When the features were in repose the small 
mouth shut together so firmly; the eyelids 
drooped over the soft, watchful eyes that were, 
oh! so beautifully sly; and when she took your $ 
hand, the slender fingers met across yours in a} 
firm, nervous pressure, which did not coincide ; 
at all with the first idea of fragility which her ; 








HUSBAND. 

“Iti is the most wonderful sauce hestiiteahinds 
that is the only bottle I could find; and I don’t 
suppose I could get another short of Calcutta. 
Fred Norris brought it to me; you only want a 
few drops—it’s heavenly.” 

“It’s dreadful stuff,” cried Blossom; ‘and 
I’m sure you'll say so. Tom, dear, give me one 
nice mouthful of the pate with it on—I want to 
make a face.” 

“Oh, ho! so you give in, that my way must 
be best,” -said Tom. 

‘As if I was likely to think anything else,” 
laughed Blossom; ‘it’s too much trouble to 
think for myself.” 


appearance gave. 
Slight signs, you will say—watch for yourself,; She gave one of her ecstatic little shakes; 


that’s all. There were two others—her voice, ; the next thing was a scream—a crash—the 
usually, was a weak, almost shrill soprano; but; bottle had fallen from her hand, and the red 
when she talked seriously, it would sink to a$ liquid was distilling slowly over the white table- 
contralto key, that showed the other woman, ; cloth and velvet carpet. 

the spirit inside, awake and alert; and when-; ‘Ob, Tom, Tom!” she moaned. ‘You'll never 
ever she sat silent and thoughtful, the toe of forgive me. Oh! I’d rather have cut my hand 
her slipper was pressed as hard and firmly on; off!” . . 
the carpet as if she were crushing something She was almost crying; she made such an 
under it, and never would lift it till there was} abominable fuss that Tom could do nothing but 
no life left in her enemy. soothe her, declure it was no matter, and kiss 

Tom was having his own way completely, as § : her, so that she might be sure he was not angry. 
he always had it—of that he was perfectly cer-; I should have thought it all real enough, only 
tain, and I am sure it seemed apparent enough. $ a little foolish, and decided that she was a 

_ Only among the cold meat sauces Tom did} baby; but I caught one glimpse of her eyes 
not find a hot, diabolical East Indian compound, } over Tom’s shoulder—there was premeditated ‘ 
with which he was fond of running the coats of: destruction of bottles in them, if ever I saw it 
his stomach, and he said, § in any eyes! 

“Touch the bell, Blossom, that stupid man! I ate my luncheon, smoked a segar, heard 
has forgotten the ”? (really, I cannot attempt } Blossom sing; and before I went away, Tom 
to spell the name. ) ’ found an opportunity to tell me again he had 

“Oh, Tom!” said Blossom, in her childish} married just as he had always determined to; 
tones, “please don’t eat it. Iam sure you will} and I departed, chuckling, as we always must, - 
get burned up with it some day.” $ when we know that our friends are going to 

Tom laughed, and she appealed to me; but, : pay up for all past sins, with the instrument of 
of course, Tom had his own way, and Blossom } retribution, the most innocent appearing thing 
rang the hand-bell like an obedient little fairy in the world, selected to aid their comfort. 
as she was, and gave the order herself in such | So, for a few months, matters went on very 
a sweet, pretty voice, that it must have been a ; brightly ; Tom made an attentive husband while 
pleasure, I am sure, to be her servant. ; ; the romance lasted; but I did not forget to 

‘You may just bring the whole bottle, Wil- ; watch the pair any the less. 
liam,” she said. ‘I know it is not so geet Before spring, Tom was beginning to take up 
poured into a cruet,” she added, to Tom; ‘for his old habits again, and I doubt if Blossom 
I have heard uncle James say so.” : either coaxed or pouted, ‘‘she was such a good, 

And Tom called her a thoughtful little witch, $ yielding little thing.” 
and looked at me to envy him for Possessing | About that time, a daghing widow from Mon- 
such a treasure. § treal began making a bfief sensation in society 

The bottle was brought in, and Mrs. Rensford $ —a brilliant creature, with coquetry enough, 
took it from the servant’s hand, asking, ; derived from French ancestresses, to have been 

‘*Haven’t you made a mistake?” : sufficient for a half-dozen women. 

While she was examining the labelin her pos-} I remember the first time Rensford met her. 





session for that dear, old Tom, he was saying to : It was at a great ball, given for the benefit of 
me, 


$ some association or other, gotten up by a set of 
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fashionable women, who ‘liked to rent for thiene band to esnaehs entaehestet ‘through his citing, 
rt charities in an agreeable manner. ’ waiting patiently until they reached the precise 
. Madam was waltzing, and it really made one. spot where not one could escape from the am- 
a dizzy to watch her as she spun round in the } bush he had ready for them. 
arms of a dashing young officer who couldn’t? Tom andthe widow rode—Tom and the widow 
1d dance at all, according to Tom’s verdict. ‘ drove; he waltzed with her, and leaned over 
18 “A splendid woman!” Tom said, and he left ? her at the opera, and she listened to his pretty 
to Blossom to my tender mercies, while he went} speeches, and looked in his face with her elo- 
off to obtain an introduction to this dark-eyed quent black eyes, and cared no more for him 
st divinity. : than she did for one of the red camelias in her 
It was the first time since their marriage that § hair, only she liked to drag him about at her , 
? he had indulged in any open, downright flirta-‘ Seapine sary in the hope that she was annoy- 
0 tion, and I watched Blossom all the evening to; ing somebody. 
see how she would take it. > Toward the last, Blossom was so meek and 
Very quietly, indeed; but before the night was; quiet that the black-eyed one treated her with 
over, I saw that, however pleasantly she might : a sort of patronizing indifference, very much as 
be talking, her mouth would settle into the firm, : if she were a child who could be frowned into 
- hard lines; and those restless eyes, with their} proper behavior. But she hardly found that a 
wonderful faculty of seeing everything from safe performance, for before long Blossom was 
r under the downcast lashes, never once lost sight ; sure to find some quiet way of stinging her, but 
d of the pair who were flirting in a sufficiently {so artlessly, in such an unintentional manner, 
marked manner to make people say, $ that even those who enjoyed it only thought 
n : a ws mata has gone back to his old} } she stumbled on the revenge by accident, and 
abits; I thought marriage wouldn’t cure him! ; would have been frightened out of her little 
2 
I wonder how his wife likes it; she looks too } wits if she had known what she was saying. 
meek to complain.” 3 I only wanted to give you the end of the 
I am sure Blossom must have overheard simi- é affair, so I may spare myself the trouble of re- 
lar observations herself, for I did several times ; lating any more details of how it went on day 
when I was standing near her; but whatever < after day. 
she heard, or whatever she saw, Blossom made 3 We were all at one of Mrs. Foster’s dreadful 
no sign. s jams, and Tom and the widow had performe:! 
And driving home, when Tom was wondering : : rather worse than usual. I made up my mind 
: if Blossom would pout a little, and require to ; that, cold-blooded as I knew she was, if the 
be broken into this sort of thing, and prepared : affair went on much longer, she would get her- 
to be very cross if she said a word on account, ; self more abused from her recklessness than 
perhaps, of some little conscientious pangs. ; other women, from being weak enough to in- 
- _ she agreeably surprised him by chatting as 5 dulge in real feelings in what begins as a mere 
pleasantly as possible over the events of the: flirtation. 
evening, neither avoiding nor forcing in the; Tom was putting her cloak on for her at the 
black-eyed Canadian’s' name. Tom was fairly ; door of the dressing-room, and I heard him ask 
puzzled, and did not know at all what to make ; her if she would be at Mrs. Plain’s concert the 
of a proceeding so novel to him in feminine? next night. First she thought not—then she 
— pene i ; $ was undecided; and at last he begged her to let 
at nig roke the ice, and Tom plunged : him know before the time came, for he should 
over head and ears into a sea of flirtation that ; 3 not go unless she did. 
fairly made the most accustomed marvel. ; “Oh! you will have to go to wait on your 
The Canadian was a good deal admired by 3 wife,” said she. 
the men, the chief reason, probably, which made { “You know I will not stir except for the 
Tom so much in earnest; and though her man- ! * pleasure of seeing you,” he answered. 
ners and daring speeches caused her to bet «But I can’t let you call on me to-morrow,” 
dreadfully canvassed and criticised by the returned the widow; “my husband’s old uncle 
women, she was well received in society, thanks ‘ is in town, and I have to devote the day to 
to the standing of the relatives whom she was} him.” 
Visiting. “But you might write to me——” 
Blossom bore it like an angel, people said. I; > «You most impudent of men!” 
thought she suffered things to go on very much “Only a line—it would make me so happy to 
as @ wily old Indian chief might allow e weckless } have such a souvenir to cherish.” 
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Then a great deal more nonsense, and at hada 5 
the widow said, : 

“If I do go, I’ll send yon a bouquet of violets, $ 
that can’t make your wife jealous, flowers are ° : 
80 innocent.” 

Somebody slipped by me and entered the } ; 
dressing-room at the other door—it was Blos- § 
som. _I waited. tranquilly; I saw her face, and $ 
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‘She had got close to.the widow—she had 


$ } been unusually cordial in her greeting, I saw 
sthe Canadian look round. in surprise at not 
; seeing Tom; then her eyes fell on the bunch 


° of violets, and the queerest mingling of per- 
$ plexity and rage shot into her eyes that I ever 
witnessed. 

“IT have a message for you,” said Blossom, 


I knew the pair had reached her red Indian : in her childish way, “but I must whisper it.” 


ambush at last. ; 
The next day I called at the house on some } 


She bent over the widow, and in a whisper 
‘ that. would have done credit to Rachel, for it 


business errand for Tom, and as [ went up the $ was distinctly audible to the whole group; 
steps, @ bright-looking Italian boy was leaving { < though you would have sworn she supposed it 
a bunch of violets with the servant—but, it was : only reached the ear for which it. was meant, 


not the man—an eld woman who had been with : 


Blossom for years was at the door, : 


Tom, was out; I went into the library and § 
wrote a note. While I sat there in walked Blos- ; 
som, and in her hand was the bunch of violets. 

I only wanted to know if the old woman at 
the door was a chance; and I asked Blossom if 
I might send William, the man, on an. errand. 

“So sorry,” said Blossom, sweetly, ‘‘but I 
gave William a holiday, Tom was going to be 
out and wouldn’t want him, and so my old Lucy 
has been doing his work.” 

I went away grave as a judge, and while I was } 
eating my dinner, there came a note from Tom. 





meek little Blossom said, 

“Tom got your violets, dear madam, and I 
S told him he was a monster for breaking his 
word and not coming when you let him know, 
as you promised, if you decided to be here. 
But. he would not give up a horrid whist party, 
and. he said I must wear the violets, Husband 
and wife should share alike, he vowed, and 
these were to be.my part of your pleasant flir- 
tation, which, I dare say, has amused you as 
much as it has us.” 

Everybody heard; but it was so innocently 
done; that I can give you no idea of the effect. 
I verily belieye some of the people only thought 


Would I call and take Blossom to the con- { Tom had been. boasting, about his conquest, and 
cert? He didn’t want to go; there was a pri- 3 : S she was fool enough to be pleased.. 
vate card-supper at the club. If I would be : As for the widow—she did not break a blood- 
good-natured he should be greatly obliged. s vessel, but she must have been very near it. 
Of course, I called at the house, talked awhile $ She tried to laugh, to stammer out something; 
with Tom; and as he told me everything, he told 3 but the blow had been too sudden and too 
me without the slightest hesitation the reason $ $ dreadful. Iam sure her head whirled so that 
he did not go to the concert—the widow would ; she saw a whole garden of violets instead of 
not be there. 3 3 the one little bunch nestled among those golden 
Down came Blossom wrapped in her white 3 S curls. I knew it was, all over with Tom—she 
opera cloak, and off we drove... It was. late 3 had a most horrible temper; she would never 
when we got into the rooms; there was a pause 3 allow an explanation, and would hate him to 
in. the music, and people were walking about 3 her dying day, believing that he had: been mak- 
and talking, with the feeling of relief they ex- $ ing a dupe of her, and that he had Janghed the 
perience when they have been forced to keep 3 matter over with his wife from the first. 
their tongues still for an hour. The next day I went into an exhibition of 
Blossom looked like a little dove in her ; paintings which was just opened, and Tom Rens- 
charming dress; but I nearly died when I saw : ford overtook me atthe door. There was a great 
that the only decoration in her hair was the } crowd, and as we moved along we came face 
bunch of violets the widow had sent Tom. $to face with the widow, leaning on her uncle’s 
We promenaded, and did our share of being arm. 
agreeable; and before long we stumbled on a$ Tom stopped just beside her; she raised her 
little knot of people collected about the Cana- 3 3 eyes and looked him full in the face, with no ~ 
dian, who was tremendously gotten up, and $ $ more appearance of recognition than if he had 
really looked like a modern Cleopatra. been a post. 
said 





I knew Blossom was going to strike her grand } 
coup, and I waited as I would to have tes 
covered the denouement of one of Planche’s ; 
comedettas. 3 


“These stupid, vulgar New Yorkers,” 


she, quietly, to her companion; “if one dances 
with them at a ball, they have the impertinence 
to suppose they are one’s acquaintances hence- 
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forth. She passed on, and Tom stood turned; But once back in town, the experience of the 
to stone. ; past had not made Tom any wiser in reality; 
There never was any chance for s reconcilia- $ and among the first evenings he went to see the 
tion; and somehow people began to talk so much : new French company play, he met with his fate 
about the widow, that she took herself back to : for the—I cannot pretend to tell you the number 
Montreal; and Blossom wore violets for a month 3 of times. 
after, without Tom ever comprehending what 3 You remember Coralie Jussac—she was the 
a horrible insolence they were. $ one. People always said all sorts of dreadful 
You are by no means to suppose that my 3 things about her, and, of course, for one reason 
gentleman was cured of his propensities for : that made her popular. The truth was, she did 
flirting. As yet he had not gained the slightest § ° not deserve the half they said; and there was 
inkling of Blossom’s character; he no more ; ° a certain freshness and impulsiveness about her 
connected her with the widow’s conduct than: s which would have always left her with a great 
he did the man in the moon. ® deal more real good at her heart than was ever 
It was not long before some new affair drove : possessed by three-quarters of her traducers. 
away the recollection of his anger. : This time Tom was terribly in earnest—more 
It was an odd dance she led him, yet never $so than I had ever seen him; and I began to 
was there a flirtation which she did not break $ fear that Blossom would go down before the 
up—and her devices were Protean. ‘storm. Mistress of diplomacy though she was, 
But when the next summer, at Saratoga, she } I did not well see how she was going to make 








tried an entirely new “dodge,” and did the 
martyr—the silent, uncomplaining martyr— 
with all the eloquence of a broken heart in 
her face, and the women fairly sent Tom to 
Coventry, he began to open his eyes; and look- 
ing back on the past months, he saw Blossom 
in a new light, though even yet he could not 


headway against this new rebellion from her 
insecurely seated supremacy. 

Tom gave charming suppers; and Coralie 
never refused to go. She took no presents, and 
treated his love-making quite as she did that of 
the rest of the men about her—and I happen to 
know, that one and all had their trouble for 





realize the truth. their pains, as the saying is. 

He tried to quarrel with her—it was useless. Whatever poor Coralie’s past might cover up, 
He reproached her for going about with such a3 she had left the ruins of a fresh young heart 
melancholy face, and trying to make people} lying somewhere in it; and whether she was 
think he abused her. Blossom was only inno- ; governed by any newly formed principle or not, 
cently surprised—vowed she had been suffering 3 there was the memory of the old love and the 
agonies from a neuralgic attack; and by way 3 old trouble to keep her from downright wicked- 
of setting matters right, went off and told two 3 ? ness—and that is a great safeguard to a woman 
old tabbies that such was the case—for Tom $ s who possesses both sentiment and imagina- 
was afraid people would think she was unhappy; : tion. 
and she would not have anybody suppose so for} But Tom flung himself at her head or heart 
the world. S with all the recklessness of his character. I 

It was impossible to quarrel with her—im- ; saw that after a time she began to separate him 
possible to circumvent her devices, or even } in her thoughts from the young fops or hardened 
catch her in them; but I don’t believe there was ; libertines who crowded about her, determined, 
&@ woman flirted with Tom during that year, 3 at least, to have the pleasure of ruining by their 
without paying dearly for it. He began to : attentions what little reputation she had, since 
shudder at the reputation he was getting; for 3 they could meet with no other reward. 
his old relations came and talked to him, and ; Tom had the merit of being in earnest, and 
wrote to him reproving letters; and yet, what $ S there is a great deal in that, let me tell you. 
had Blossom to do with it all? Poor little: I once heard one of the most renowned French 
Blossom was as gentle and affectionate as ever, $ roues of modern days, when asked for the secret 
petting him, giving way, and looking more } of his successes, give the answer, 
fragile and delicate than ever, and yet gradu- : “T was always in love myself!” 
ally winding Master Tom upin the meshes of} It is mean and pitiful enough, in all con- 
a web which would entangle him completely S scienee, to acknowledge that one’s capability of 
before he discovered that, for once in his life, 3 loving is a sort of kaleidoscope; but it is better 
he had met his match, and was being governed § $than being cold-blooded, or a poor miserable 
in the sanctuary of home, where his sway was} ; creature of vanity. 
to have been so absolute. 3} And Tom was in earnest—lic began to make 
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himself ridiculous; and yet all he had gained ; calmness reassured her. Then she declared, 
with Coralie was the feeling I have described. 3 frankly, that it was only Tom’s folly—she knew 

I think his own house was the only one where > it very well; he made love to her as all men 
the matter was not beginning to be talked over; } thought they had a right to—but madam might 
bat between him and Blossom there had not i believe 
been the slightest allusion to the thing—and “I do,” interrupted Blossom, “and that is 
Tom was quite in doubt whether any rumors } why I have come to you. My husband has for- 
had reached her ears. : gotten himself so far as to write you a letter, 

I never felt it my duty to lecture him—thank ; proposing an elopement me 
you; I learned the folly of that, where my i ‘But he is mad!” 
friends are concerned, a great many years ago. **You will consent,” said Blossom. 

The consequence of my reticence was, he did “I? Never! I don’t wish to run away with 
not fight so shy of me; and what little good I ; any man—why should I?” 

could do I did. I don’t wish to take any credit “You will answer his letter, and consent to 
to myself, the Lord knows. It was little enough, L with him; to go at once—on the steamer 
and very likely it would have been less if it had ; which sails to-morrow for Havana.” 

cost me much trouble. Coralie looked puzzled. 

About that time a man connected with one of; “‘ But, promise to run away? Really I don’t 
the daily journals, became offended with Coralie, } care one bit for your husband, dear madam. 
and began lavishing the most horrible abuse on } I will never make you unhappy. I will not see 
her and her acting; and the poor creature was } him again. I have had no letter: _ 
made really ill by it; and she sent for me to ; . “No—it is in my pocket! Sit down and write 
come and see her. ; what I wish, as briefly as you please.” 

I was sitting with her, and trying to propose} ‘But what an idea! I can’t oblige you, dear 
some way of settling the matter, when a card lady, in that particular way. I don’t want to 

5 
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was brought up, which Coralie read, and handed ; run away with your husband.” 
to me, saying, ‘«But I do!” said Blossom. 
‘*What can that. mean?” The whole plot dawned on the actress’ mind, 


as 


¢ Iread the following lines: 3and she screamed with delight. 
‘A lady interested in you has just returned} ‘I see it all—you will cure him! Oh! he 
from a visit to the editor of the Daily ——. : cannot contend against such a general.” 


She has received from him an assurance that} The two women sat there, and held a long 
he was unaware-of the attacks made upon you conversation; and I don’t know which enjoyed 
in his paper, and a pledge that they shall te most—a great pleasure to poor Coralie to be 
cease at once. If this seems to you a favor, ; talked with freely, and as an equal, by a woman 
you can confer one in return, by granting the ’ of Blossom’s position, and a delicious novelty to 
writer an interview. $ the tactician to find herself able to see with her 

Lrecognized the hand, but was silent. Coralie 3 own eyes what the wonderful arts and powers 
bade her servant show the lady up, and pushed were which those queens of an hour discovered 
me into another room, though I heard the details } to rule men’s hearts. - 
of the meeting a long time after. That very evening Tom Rensford told Blossom 

Very soon the door opened, and in walked $ he was obliged to go to Havana for a few weeks, 
the stranger, whom Coralie sprang forward to and that she could not accompany him. There 
receive with most exaggerated French protes- 3 were no tears from the model wife—she sub- 
tations of gratitude, and a hearty flood of tears } mitted as patiently as she had done to the rest 
—her visitor was Tom Rensford’s Blossom. of his caprices. 

“I do not know how to thank you, madam,” I cannot pretend to tell you what he thought, 
said Coralie, in her pretty, broken English; ; or how he felt. I dare say he neither thought 
“you give me back my courage—my life.” nor felt at all. He had worked himself into one 

“Perhaps you can do something for me in } of those frenzies in which a man never stops to 
return,” replied Blossom, pleasantly. ; consider what he is about to sacrifice, neither 

“TI would give you my right hand!” cried 3 reflects nor cares; and the blacker the ruin in 
Coralie; ‘‘yes, my heart’s blood!” } which he involved himself, the more madly he 





® «Then I will tell you who I am—you will } plunged into it. 

understand matters at once. Iam Mrs. Rens- The steamer was to have sailed at noon. It 

ford.” ; was detained by a telegram from Washington, 
Coralie was frightened at first. The lady’s {and would not leave until evening. 
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LINES WRITTEN 

Tom had not seen Coralie since he received ; 
the hurried answer she wrote to his mad letter, 
which he, perhaps, never expected would have } 
met such a response. 3 

The boat was under weigh. He stood on ; 
deck looking back at the city, for the first time } 
realizing what an egregious idiot he had made} 
of himself, and ready to put a bullet through 
his ridiculous head. 

Coralie he had not seen; she was to meet him 3 
on the steamer; and when he went down to her 
state-room, she thrust a paper out, on which 
was written, 

“TI cannot see you yet; leave me to myself 
till the boat is out of sight of land.” 

He paced up and down the deck in the twi- ¢ 
light, and drove himself nearly mad with his 
own reflections. Eloping was by no means} 
the pleasant thing he had thought it—why he ; 
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That voice—that He had no time to be 
dramatic; the lady turned—it was Blossom. 

“Tom,” said she, gently, ‘I have been 
watching you for the last half-hour. I think 
you had begun to realize the punishment you 
had prepared for yourself.” 

‘* How came you here—what does this mean?” 

“That you and I are going to Havana, as a 
husband and wife may very properly do. Now, 
Tom, just listen to me, and don’t speak; we can 
settle our future lives in a very few words. 
You have thought me a baby, to be played with 
and stood aside when you were not in the humor. 
I am, on the contrary, a woman, strong to feel, 
and quite your equal in intellect. You can see 
what your passion for excitement has brought 
you to——” 

“Oh! Blossom, Blossom!” 

“You may now decide whether you will be 








should be ruined! This little trip could never § in truth my husband; whether you will prove 
be kept a secret—ruined, and for what? He yourself worthy of my forgiveness, or I shall 
began to think of Blossom—his poor, ill-treated 3 go back to New York on that pilot boat you see 








wife. It seemed to him that he had never loved 
any woman as he did that patient, child-like : 
creature. : 
If he could only recall the last two days! : 
Well, it was of no use to lament now. He ; 
stamped up and down with feverish anxiety, 
while other people were disappearing, one by 
one, overtaken by the first clutch of sea-sickness. 
After awhile he could bear his own reflections 
no longer; the deck was deserted by this time, 
for a fine rain had begun to fall, and driven off 
those whom incipient nausea had not taken be- 
fore—and Tom turned to follow their example. 
He saw. Coralie coming toward him—he recog- 
nized her cloak. He went forward to meet her, 





saying, drearily enough, 


yonder, and before you return, shall have taken 
measures to free myself from you. Look back 
on the past year, Tom!” 

The rain was falling faster. Tom was wet, 
sea-sick, and miserable—and there he shivered 
out ample confession. 

Tom was very ill during the trip. Blossom 
showed him another note from Coralie, telling 
him she.had only laughed at him all the while. 

They made the voyage, staid several weeks 
in Havana, and then returned. People gos- 
siped, but never knew the truth. 

Blossom and Tom moved into the country 
when spring came; and they remained there 
for several years. The last visit [ paid them, 
Tom was meekly dangling his youngest baby in 


“You mustn't stay here—it rains hard. I his arms, looking fat, casy, and happy; and his 
dare say you wish yourself back on shore. } Blossom showed by the dinner she marshaled, 


Well, watery journies are silly things.” 


“JT don’t mind the rain, and I expect to enjoy : 
this trip very much. It was nice of you to} 
¢ governed. 


prepare me such a surprise.” 
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> that she preserved her-powers as a general. 


The truth is, he doesn’t dare say his soul is 
his own, and is only too grateful for being 
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As in the lone desert the wanderer turns 
His languid eyes to where the date-tree tells 
Of good, green herbage, and of crystal wells, 
Where he may quench the fire that in him burns; 
Where for the time he may forget his pain, 
And rise refreshed to tread the waste again; 


So in the future there may come a day, 
When may the cares of life thy mind annoy; 
Sorrow may spring where thou hadst looked for ioy, 


weer 





Or dear friends called by Providence away; 
Or the gay fabrics which thy hopes have reared, 
Like the false mirage, may have disappeared, 


A green spot in the desert then may prove 
This book to thee. Hach sacred page shall tell 
Some name—some honor’d name, remember'd weli— 

And teem with works of friendship and of love. 

May the perusal oft thy woes beguile, 
And light up tears of sadness with a smile. 
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CHAPTER X. found that it seemed like death. Wasp ceased 
Away from his home, in the depths of a forest } his gambols, and stood looking on that pale face 
that, to him, seemed vast as the world itself, | with almost human wistfulness. The pinched 
Albert, the idiot boy, wandered alone with his 3 features were 80 painfully white that all life 
dog, Wasp. The gentle witling had traveled on ; seemed frozen out of them. The dog at last 
and on, following the dog with such calm pa- 3 broke into a pitiful whine, and creeping close 
tience as a Christian feels under the guide of a ; to the exhausted boy, softly licked his lips. Ne 
pure religious faith.. He had but one hope, and } response was given—scarcely a breath stirred 
no fear. Where Wasp took the guidance all must j the pallor of those lips. 
go well. Hitherto their path had led them from; All et once the dog sprang off the bank and 
hamlet to hamlet, where a crust of bread and a 3 darted into the woods, careering through under- 
cup of milk were never withheld at the cotter’s 3 brush and ferns like a mad creature. Then his 
door; but now they had followed « bridle-path, $ pace slackened, the eager look in his eyes grew 
which seemed to lead into interminable woods, } cunning. and thoughtful. He sought a thicket, 
and the slender boy grew faint with hunger; 3and creeping under the clustering leaves, lay 
his feet stumbled and faltered with fatigue; his { motionless, but with a fiery gleam of the eyes 
eyes were heavy, and at last filled with tears. $ brightening through the leaves. As he lay wait- 
Wasp looked in his face with almost human 3 ing thus, a very young fawn came across an 
intelligence. He ran up and. down the path S open glade searching for its mother. Wasp 
briskly, as if to say, ‘It is only a little farther; $ began to quiver all over; his fore paws were 
keep up courage.” pressed eagerly into the soil, and his ears trem- 
But Albert had done his best—fatigue and 3 bled like the leaves around him. A bound, a 
hunger took away his strength. He faltered, 3 low, eager yelp, and the pretty fawn lay upon 
reeled, and attempted to sit down on a frag-?the forest turf bleeding, and with a dull film 
ment of stone that broke the turf where he 3 creeping over his beautiful eyes. Before it was 
stood. But Wasp darted upon him and seized ; quite dead, Wasp seized his prey by the neck 
his tunic, dragged him toward a boulder of 3and dragged it toward the spot where Albert 
stone, tangled up with the roots of an old oak, 3 lay, pausing now and then to give out short, 
from under which the waters of a spring gushed ; joyous barks. At last, he dragged the little 
with pleasant murmurs. animal close to the bank where Albert still 
Albert was athirst, for he had tasted no drink 3 slept, and, frantic with a consciousness of sw- 
that day, nor food during that time. Kneeling 3 cess, began to pull at the idiot’s garments with 
down, he refreshed himself, while the dog lap- 3 his teeth, and yelp out his triumph. 


ped the silvery coolness a little lower down, 
keeping his soft, honest eyes on the idiot as he 
drank. When his thirst was assuaged, the boy 
looked around for some bank or mound on 
which to rest himself. Wasp ram eagerly for- 
ward, as if understanding his gentle master’s 
wish; and when Albert sunk upon a heap of 
grassy earth a little refreshed, but still weak 
and spiritless, the delighted animal began to 
leap around him, barking forth such encourage- 
ment as a human being might have given. 

The idiot boy gave way utterly, his head 
sunk slowly on his breast, his eyes closed, and 
— settled down into a slumber so pro- 


} All this was insufficient. The boy slept on 
utterly exhausted, and scarcely breathing; the 
dog lay down whining piteously. His eyes 
turned from the dead fawn to the scarcely more 
} life-like form of his master, as if something like 
reason were struggling in his nature. Again 
he sprang up, seized the lad’s tunic with teeth 
and paws, and shook it violently. 

Albert was partially aroused by this. Press- 
;ing both his trembling hands on the earth, he 
half lifted himself up and cast a dreamy look 

around. The dead fawn gave him no suggestion 
3 of food; he fell back faint and trembling. 





3 Wasp made no farther effort to arouse him, 
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but paneer of alot a forest-path which instinct ; both at morning and eventide. Some of the no- 
told him must lead to some habitation. For a; blest forest trees in old England were grouped 
mile or more, this forest-path ran along the; on the promontory, and sheltered the tower, 
margin of a small river, one of those bright, ¢ which had a heavily sculptured portal, and was 
sparkling streams that make a riot of silvery ; lighted by many a narrow window looking out 
noises as they pass along. In high courage} upon the forest glades and down upon the 
Wasp trotted onward, too earnest in his el water. Some of these windows were enriched 
pose for any side issues, to which overtame} with stained glass; and, where the finest view 
birds and venturesome hares were constantly ’ could be obtained, three windows were thrown 
tempting him. If anxiety and distress ever | together and opened on a stone balcony, over 
did rest in the eyes of a dumb animal, Wasp } which a great bough from one of the oaks 
experienced these feelings to a wonderful ex- stretched itself like a living banner. There 
tent. But nothing presented itself to give hope} was no appearance of neglect or decay around 
of relief for the master he had left behind. : the tower. Solitary as it was, an air of cheer- 
True, the narrow path widened into a bridle-$ fulness pervaded it, for the sunlight came in 
road, and occasionally Wasp sniffed at a hoof-3 wpou it in long, pleasant: gleams; the turf 
mark on the turf with more than canine saga-$ around it was thick with flowers; and a thou- 
city. He was now on the very outskirts of the 3 sand wild-birds were singing cheerily to the soft 
forest. Hawthorn hedges-and wild vines trailed 3 chime of dancing waves and rustling leaves. 


along the: river’s bank, garlanding it ‘with 
shadows of trembling green. More than once 
the dog broke through this tangled under- 
growth, and looked up and down the stream, 
but no human habitation was near; and after a 
prolonged search he trotted into the path again. 

A third time he forced a passage to the brink 
of ‘the stream, and saw a tiny boat lying close 
to the shore, with an’ awning of crimson silk 





But other signs of life soon became visible to 
the sharp eyes of little Wasp. While the evening 
shadows were softly lengthening themselves on 
the grass, the window which opened on tlie 
balcony was unclosed, and Maud Chichester 
stepped out. She leaned over the stone balus- 
trade, and looked eagerly down a bridle-path 
that wound along the margin of the river. A 
shade of disappointment came to her face when 





and cushioned seats: Wasp made a great leap : she saw nothing but a deer stalking across it, 
over thickets and brambles back to the bridle- 3 moving quietly toward his covert for the night. 
peth, and raced forward like a comet. Now; Still some vague expectation that had brought 
the river took a series of serpentine wander- her to the window kept possession of her. She 
ings, shooting in and out through rocks and} 3 settled down upon one knee, and, resting her 
rough grounds that broke up that portion of } hand upon the balustrade, watched the path 
the forest into picturesque beauty:' All at once} with wistful anxiety. The bark of a dog, wild, 
a sudden curve of the stream) brought him in} exuberant, and ringing, brought her to her feet. 
view of the hunting-lodge, which Edward had: 3 An exclamation, half terror, half surprise,'trem- 
% cordially resigned to his kinsman and fa- } bled on her lips, Wasp landed beneath the 
vorite. It is impossible to imagine a more lovely ¢ balcony with a great outcry, and, making a wild 
spot than that wild nook of forest, glade, and ; series of leaps, absolutely landed on the stone- 
water, which the lodge occupied. . The waves 3 work at her feet. Here he growled and whined, 
of that. bright, restless stream were limpid : Sand begged piteously with his almost soul-lit 
and broken up with active, jubilant motion, eyes, for help. 

which turned the sunshine into dancing silver § Struck with astonishment by his presence, 
whenever a gleam fell on them through the } Maud stood looking down upon him almost in 
leafage of the forest trees.. In and out the} terror. Hew eame the dog so far from his 
river wound its way, sending a thousand va- $ home? Had the old yeoman followed her s0 
grant flashes of silver through the rich green, ; sclose? The theught filled her with dread. She 
till it curved like a bow around one of the most } would have given worlds to question that dumb 
beautiful promontories that ever completed as : creature; but could only look with a frightened 
nriniature: sketch of Paradise. On this pro-3 : stare into his eyes, and repeat again and again, 
montory stood the lodge, which was built of} ‘‘Wasp, why—why, Wasp, have you found 
gray stone, and consisted of a broad, square ; me out? Poor fellow! poor fellow! how glad 
tower, battlemented atthe top, and looming 3 he is.” 

just high enough to cast its shadow across the ; Wasp regegnized these words with a dumb 
belt of sparkling waters which almost sur-: S look of appeal, and a whine that went to her 
rounded it, quieting them into strange sadness } heart. 
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crimson silk with his teeth, and attempted to: 


draw her through the window. She followed $ 


RIE RRAA RADDA NONE DODO E IID O DOORN ODI DD DIOD ODDO 
‘‘Wasp, Wasp—are you hurt, or do you want ; 
something?” The dog seized her tunic of § 3 


“«T--i din’t—Wasp knew!” 

‘*Poor lad! Poor lad! And you are almost 
: starved 2” 

“Yes, I want something to eat—but after 


him at once, snatched her mantaline from the : $ ; Wasp. I found haws and blackberries—he had 


back of a chair, and went out through the great : 


* nothing. ‘But how strong he is—how he barks; 


stone hall, sure that something painful had ; give the bread to him.” 


happened. Away rushed Wasp on a sharp? 


run, which baffled all her attempts to keep up 


Maud was attempting to feed the poor boy 
with some crumbs of white bread soaked in 


with him. He never went quite out of sight, $ wine, but he resisted with considerable force. 


but returned again and again to make sure that 
she followed. 

At last Maud came suddenly upon the form 
of poor Albert, lying prone and deathly on the 
earth. His sunken eyes, and the blue shadows 
that had settled around that innocent mouth 
frightened her. She stooped down and touched 
the pale hand. It was then inert, but not cold. 
Maud began to understand the strait into which 
the poor witling had fallen. He must have 
wandered away, miles and miles, with his dog, 
and oppressed with hunger and fatigue, had 
laid down to die. She knelt down, lifted the 
pale head between her hands, and, kissing it 
tenderly, laid it back on the turf again; and 
motioning Wasp to remain behind, hurried back 
to the lodge. 

When Maud came back again, two men and 
a woman followed her. The first carried a 
basket filled with bread and wine. The two 


men were strong and stalwart fellows, to whose 3 





**No, no! give it to Wasp! He had no ber- 
ries!” 

Maud flung a fragment of bread to the dog, 
who caught it eagerly; then Albert seized upon 
the crust, tearing it with his hands, and casting 
a fragment to the dog, as he devoured his own 
portion ferociously. 

“‘Nay, you must not eat so much or so fast; 
it will harm you,” said Maud, gently. 

“T will—I am hungry! Give me more!” was 
the famished reply. 

“Nay, boy, not yet. Wait a little.” 

‘But I will have more!” 

«Then Wasp will have none; see how he begs 
for it?” said Maud, with generous art. 

‘‘What, Wasp! Poor old fellow! Here itis!’ 

The lad tore the crust from between his very 


teeth, and, closing his eyes, flung it to his_ 


faithful companion, who received it with a 
bound in the air and yelp of hungry delight. 
Albert tried to laugh in chorus; still his 


powerful strength the light form of the idiot § hunger was but partially appeased, and, instead 
“boy was nothing. 3 of smiles, great tears ran down his cheeks. 
Regardless of her silken tunic, Maud sat 3 “‘My poor lad,” whispered Maud, bending 


down upon the turf, and again lifted Albert’s 3 over him, ‘wait a little, and you shall both . 


head to her lap. Taking a crystal flask from 3 3 have plenty. ‘Can you sit up, Albert?” + 
the basket, she forced those pale lips asunder, The lad struggled to a sitting posture, and 
and poured some of the wine down the poor ; folding his hands, began to look about witlra 
witling’s throat. $ } vague questioning gaze. ‘Only trees?” he mur- 
At first the lad could not swallow, and the } mured. ‘Do you live with the birds, or down 
drops trickled slowly from his lips, turning this 3 3 below with the dead? I should like them, only 
pallor to a blood red. But Maud persevered, 3 they leap away, and give us nothing to eat.” 
and directly the delicate white throat began to 3 ‘My dear Albert, I have a pretty home close 
stir with life; the boy opened his soft, blue eyes $ 3 by, where you shall have plenty to eat, and the 
with sudden animation, recognized Maud, and 3 birds will sing to you all day long.” 


closed them again with a heavenly smile beam- 
ing over his face. 


how this happened ?” she said, kissing that beau- 


‘¢May I go there?” asked the lad, brightening. 
“Indeed, you may.” 


“Surely; is he not my old friend as well as 


; 
‘ 
Ss 
Ss 
$s 
“Albert, my poor boy, tell me, if you can, «And Wasp?” 
Ss 
8 


tiful face again and again. yours?” 

His eyes opened once more wide and innocent: ‘Come, Wasp, come; we shall have plenty to 
as an infant’s. 3 eat, and—and birds to sing, and———” 

“It was Wasp, he brought me. Oh! a famous : The poor witling attempted to stand up, but 
dog is our Wasp; he knows all about the whole $ she wavered, lost his balance, and fell back 
world. We talked it over under the larch-$ S again, gasping for breath, and fainted quite 
trees. Wasp and I set out together.” ; away. 


‘ 


‘But how did you find the way hither ?” 2 One of the servitors, at Maud’s command, 
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lifted the lad in his arms, and carried himalong: This,” said Maud, brightening triumphantly 
the bridle-path till they came in sight of the ¢ under her husband’s well-pleased gaze, ‘this 
little boat, which he entered, laying his burden } is our armory. Mark where we have placed 
on the cushions. ; your coat of mail, which should, from its gold 

Some fifteen minutes after, the boat was moored } : enlapments, have belonged to some monarch, 
under the promontory, and the stout arms of the} where the light strikes it best. You shall tell 
servitor bore Albert into the lodge, gently, as; me something of its history.” 
if he had been an infant. They laid him upon } ‘Yes, sweetheart, when you and I tire of 
a pile of cushions, which were hastily flung on} saying how much we love each other; but my 
the floor, and Maud again betook herself to} lips have not yet learned to frame colder words, 
applying restoratives. He recovered after a: with those dear eyes gazing into mine.” 
little, and at last was dropping off into a gentle } The face of that young wife dimpled and 
slumber, when the sound of @ bugle, blown} glowed like an opening rose. 
apparently with some caution, made her start ; “Nay,” she said, laughing pleasantly, as they 
to her feet, and brought the warm blood richly } went along, ‘‘why should we think of aught 
to her face. i else. I never do, except--except——” 

“It is he—it is his bugle!” she exclaimed, } “Except! Well, except when, or what?” he 
forgetting the boy, and everything else, in a} questioned, a little seriously. 
burst of sudden joy. : “Nay, if you speak so gravely, I will not 

Out upon the balcony she sprang, and leaned $ i answer.” 
over, eager and quivering like a bird poising | ’ “Better that you should not, if the answer 
itself for flight. A solitary horseman was com. would cast one shade on this happy moment, 
ing along the bridle-path at a rapid pace. His? my own sweet bonnibel,” was the reply. 
crimson mantaline gleamed out vividly against} Then I will not say another word, for, in 
the greenness of the trees; but without that} truth, I am very, very happy in this bright 
she would have known him as far as her eyes} spot, which the most precious love that ever 
could reach. He saw the lady on the balcony $ blest woman has chosen for my abode. Come, 
flinging kisses toward him with both hands. : now, let us leave these grim antlers and 
Then his horse was put upon his speed, and; war implements behind, I have something here 
directly stood panting before the entrance-door } that will surprise you as it did me; and, trust 
of the lodge, to which she had darted like an: me, will give you pleasure, too.” 
arrow. She led the way into the circular bower-room, 

‘‘My lord!—my own, own lord!” shé mur-$ from which the balcony opened. Its oaken floor 
mured, pausing upon the threshold, while a} had been freshly strewed with rushes from the 
quiver of delight ran through her voice. ‘You } river’s brink, interspersed with fern leaves and 
have come, and I, oh, I am too happy!” $ summer wild-flowers, that filled the room with 

She ended the fond speech in her young hus-{ a delicious fragrance. Couches covered with 
band’s arms, and other sweet words which might} crimson silk; chairs of ebony, cArved into won- - 
have followed, were gathered up by his kisses. ¢ derful richnesss; and cabinets delicately veined 

“*Maud, my beloved wife!” 3 with coral or ivory, were contrasted with the 

That word never failed to send a thrill through ; tapestry which covered the walls in a glowing 
her whole being. maze of colors. A ponderous mantle-piece of 

“Come in, love! Come in!” she said, ashamed ; blackened oak filled one section of the room, 
to let the daylight witness her happiness. ‘Come; the exquisite beauty of its carving was a won- 
in and see how beautiful our home is. I have $ der of art; bunches of game fell down each side 
changed everything, always striving to think ; in rich festoons, wrought so delicately, that the 
how my sweet lord would like it best.” 3 very plumage on the birds seemed to quiver in 

The young man threw his arm around her} the wind; fruit and flowers, wreathed together 
waist and went into the great hall, smiling upon} in luxuriant profusion, surrounded it; and in 
her. the center was a royal crown, wrought to per- 

Here he found the lofty walls hung with spears, ; fection, and lightly touched with gilding. 
battle-axes, and such rude implements of war} The young bridegroom cast a well pleased 
as were known to the times. Many of these} look around this apartment, filled with the pure 
were cumbrously rich—for the lodge had, in breath of summer, which swept sweetly through 
some previous reign, been occasionally a royal } the open sashes. 
residence, and was full of curious and costly: “This is, indeed, a change,” he said, sitting 
relics. } down on one of the couches, and drawing Maud 
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to his side: ‘One might almost be content to § 
live here forever without thought of the world } 
beyond.” 3 

‘‘Almost! Did you say, almost?” questioned ; 
Maud, with a look of chijd-like surprise. “Why, ; 
let me tell you, gentle sin——” 

‘Nay, call me Richard!” 

‘Well, so I will; but let me tell you this spot 
is simply Paradise.” 

‘What, even when its master is away?” ; 

“Ay, even then, for the very air is full of 
him. » There is not a wild-flower which gives its 
breath to the air but it reminds one faithful 
heart of hia. Everything sweet and gentle in ¢ 
nature speaks of him, as children pratile of their 3 
parents when away from them.. Come ‘hither, 
and I will show you the time-keeper by which ; 
I count the days and hours when I expect you.” 

Maud led her husband to the balcony, and } 
pointed out a hawthorn tree which stood on} 
the opposite bank of the stream beneath them. } 

“Look,” she said, «when the shadow of those 
topmost branches falls across to this side, I say, ; 
with a sigh of wonderful satisfaction, another } 
day is gone, and I am twenty-four hours nearer ? 
him than I was yester e’en. When a flower 
starts up and blossoms on the bank, I ask my- 
self, will it perish before he comes, er brighten 
the path that brings him to me? But I forget 
everything in the sweet delirium of having you 
home again; walk hitherward and see what has 
happened. Some one has found us out!” 

“Some one found us out!” exclaimed the 
young man, who called himself Richard. “Who } 
—what? Can you speak of my secret so lightly § 
woman?” 

‘‘Woman!” Maud repeated the word with aif 
sort of terror,ein touching contrast with the ; 
stern tones in which he had uttered it. She: ; 
looked up timidly into his face and began to} 
tremble, for it was stern and dark as the young § 
wife had never seen it before. $ 

‘Richard, you frighten me,” was her plain- 
tive cry a moment after. 

‘‘What, I frighten my pretty Maud—what 3 
folly! But you were about to tell me some- } 
thing.” ; 

“Only that some one we both love has el 
lowed us from the farm-house at Barnet.’’ 

“Impossible! How could any one follow § 








us—every precaution was taken?” 3 
“Yes, yes; but no precaution can blind ai 
heart that loves truly. Look here!” ; 
Maud opened a side-door and revealed Albert } 
lying upon a pile of cushions, with Wasp : 
stretched on the floor, with both his fore paws ; 
planted on the boy’s chest. 


“See, it is re the idiot boy, who githened 
flowers while -we talked of love.” 

“The idiot! But how came he here? By what 
marvel did he learn the way?” 

“I think his heart taught him,” answened 

“Ah, I see, that sharp, little dog is an old 
friend, also. | But is this all? What evil is 


: likely to follow this intrusion ?” 


‘‘None} I will answer for it,” answered 
Maud,-half frightened. “He is but a witling, 
and only knows how to love and be faithful.” 

**But what can we do with him?” 

«What we do with wild-birds when they seek 
the baleony yonder. Give him food, shelter, 
and gentle greeting, that is all he wants.” 

‘But he may find his way back to Barnet, 
and so give a clue to our retreat.” 

“Nay, he loves me too well for that. Look 
on his poor face; he has almost. perished in 
searching me out. Let us treat him kindly, 
and I have no fear that he will ever stray from 
this. ” 

Wasp had taken his paws gently from Albert’s 
breast, and, approaching the young couple while 
they conversed, looked from one face to the 
other, as.if he comprehended the subject under 
discussion, and intended to hold a share in it.” 

“But the dog—he is sharp enough for any- 
thing. The boy may be safe; but we must kill 
this. quick-witted cur!” 

“What, kill Wasp?” cried Maud, in dismay. 
“Qh, no, no! I will never consent; to that.’ 

‘‘Not consent! Our safety depends upon it.” 

“‘Not so. You are only trying to frighten me. 
What, my poor dog, who followed-me from my 
father’s burning house, and gave me warning 
in time to escape the flames.” 

‘But this very sagacity is full of peril to us.” 

“And of comfort, too. Oh, Richard! if you 
only knew how glad I was when these two help- 
less creatures came to me out of my old life.” 

‘Then you began ‘to feel the want of other 
society than mine, Maud?” 

“Did I say that?” answered the young crea- 
ture, with tears in her eyes. ‘*Why, Richard, 
how can you ask these strange questions?” 

“How can I, indeed, sweetheart? Why, this 


¢ little storm will only make our life brighter, 


Come—come, I must not see this face clouded 
for a moment.” 

The young man threw his arm around Maud’s 
waist once more, and, drawing her toward him, 
kissed the tears from her cheek, and wiled the 
look of affright from her face with caresses so 
’ exquisitely tender, that hate itself must have 
> yielded to them. 
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«But you will not allow any one to harm the} ‘But such thoughts may breed discontent 
poor dog?” she said, anxiously, 2 with this lonely life which I am compelled to 

“Nay, there will be little need; he will, ; give you.” 
doubtless, run away before morning,” an-; ‘Not so. I ask after these things without a 
swered the youth, with quiet carelessness. $ wish to hold place inthem. Believe me, I am 

“That is kind,” she cried, breaking into ; happy here—happier a thousand times than you 
smiles again. ‘‘Wasp, Wasp, down at ri lord’s $ will believe.” 
feet and thank him.” “Yet thoughts of court and tournament will 

Wasp leaped against her, licked the white ; crowd themselves in even here. I wonder if 
hand she held out; but refused to perform the }'there is.a soul on earth free from ambition?” 
act of homage she commanded. The young man said this thoughtfully, and 

‘‘What, disobedient!” she cried, stamping her } with a grave face, as if solving a problem, while 
little foot. ‘Has this vagabond life made an } his fingers wandered among the thick, black 
ingrate of thee, Wasp? Down, I say—down!” ; tresses that fell down the shoulders of his wife 

But Wasp slunk away, and took refuge be- ;.in waving masses. 
hind his sleeping master. Maud saw a cold, ‘Ambition! I scarcely know what the word 
steel-like gleam in her husband’s eyes, and her means,” answered Maud, innocently. ‘Is it 
face rose again. . not a struggle between men, or classes of men, 

‘‘He is but a poor dumb creature, and knows $ for wealth or state?” 
no better,” she said, with sweet persuasion. : “In common minds this may be so; but om 

The young man took no notice; but, pointing } * who aspire greatly, it is a thirst for power.” 
to the lad, said very quietly, ‘“‘I think he is; The young man’s eyes grew black as mid- 
awake.” $night while he spoke; his slender fingers 

Albert was, indeed, partially aroused; his Selutched and unclutched themselves uncon- 
blue eyes opened wide, and he put the golden : sciously, as if fastening their hold on a sceptre. 
hair back from his face with both hands, gazing Maud was looking into his face—it grew cold 
wistfully at the young couple. 3and keen like finely-cut marble. She caught 

“Tm glad you have come—so glad,” he mur- } her breath in a kind of terror, and seizing hold 
mured; ‘the birds talked about you all the of his hands, kissed them tenderly. 
way; and Wasp, nobody understands Wasp but 3 ’ Is it ambition which changes you so while 
me. Ido. Wasp said that we should find you} we are talking?” she questioned. ‘Qh! drive 
both—he knew. But I want more bread—more it away, or after this it will haunt me as the 
wine.” ; enemy of our love.” 

The idiot fell back to his cushions after } 3 “Nay, I will drive it away, the restless spirit. 
speaking these disjointed words, and sank to § : It has no business in my lady’s bower-chamber. 
sleep again. Then the young couple retreated } Come, smile again.” 
into the bower-chamber, a little depressed and; ‘I wonder what has made me so sad all at 
troubled by the panate of the idiot. ® once ?” she answered, nestling close to him. 

“You are not angry,” said Maud, sinking to } ‘Just now you looked like another man.” 

a cushion at her husband’s feet, and looking } ‘““Nay, that is fancy. Tell me, love, how has 
wistfully into his face, after he had seated him- the time passed since I went away?” 

self in one of the ebony chairs, whose carved; <‘‘How! Oh, very happily! While you love 
back rose high above his head. ; me, there is no misery in the world; the ta- 

“Angry with my wife? Nay, sweet one, it ; pestry that you approved, is the richer by half 
were an evil day for us both if I could be that. fa dozen roses, at the least. Yesterday the 
Let us think no more of this poor innocent!” 3 frame broke down under my elbows, as I rested 

“Nay, I do not think of him now that you { heavily on it, thinking of o truant gentleman, 
smile again. So tell me something of the great } whose name shall be a secret. Honest Guilford 
world which has been made brighter by my } put it to rights again, and that is the only mis- 
husband’s presence.” hap that I have to complain of.” 

“Curious child, what care you for that tur- ; ‘‘But is this solitude never oppressive? Have 
moil of life that men call the world?” $ you never craved a companion?” he asked. 

“Nothing, indeed—nothing at all. Only as; ‘‘No. A companion would mar my thoughts, 
this heart goes ever with its lord, when he min- } which have such sweet communion with the 
gles with this world, I can but wonder what it } beautiful things we both love so much. I have 
is, and how he holds his part among the high- ; no need of company when every thought of my 
born and brave of Edward’s court.” soul follows thee. Where love thrives, solitude 
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is sweet. Sometimes the whole day seems too 3 


plucked in my bosom, whispering to myself, 


short for all my thoughts. Shall I give you a ; ‘before it fades, he will come!’ ” 


history of the last twelve hours?” 

The young husband looked down into those 
soft, earnest eyes, and bade her go on. Such 
devotion as he saw there. stirred all the better 
feelings of his nature into wonderful tenderness. 
With all his heart and soul he loved the young 
creature at his feet. Beyond that love was the 
strong master-passion of his nature; but it 
was slumberous now, and but half developed, 
lying underneath all the passionate tender- 
ness in his heart like a serpent sleeping under 
roses. 4 

‘‘Well, let me remember,” she said, with a 


Ss 


“But what made you so certain of that? I 
made no promise.” 

“Oh! I feel-it in my heart when your very 
thought turns homeward; so I whispered the 
dear truth to the flower, and put it in cold 
water, that it might live its time out, notwith- 
standing the stem I had broken. After that, I 
took down one of the huge tomes you love to 
read, and tried to find out where its charm lay; 
but it was too deep for me, so I closed the heavy 
covers with a bang that frightened my woman 
half out of her wits, and drawing the embroidery- 
frame close by the balcony-window, began to 


pretty, thoughtful air. ‘This morning I was 3 work like a little dragon—for I remembered 
up with the dawn, looking out of my lattice, ; your liking that cluster of bluebells, and was 
gladdened to see how wondrously beautiful { resolved to have it perfect before your eyes fell 
the earth was when freshened with a night’s jon the tapestry again.” 
dew. Oh, beloved! the king’s crown has no} ‘And are the bluebeils finished?” inquired 
diamonds brighter than the drops that hung on }the young man, enthralled by her innocent 
all the twinkling leaves and slender. blades of ; prattle. . 
grass in the forest and on the earth. Ithought ‘Not quite; there is a bud, and some spray 
then of one who would have made all this heaven ; of green wanting yet, for I heard a noise, and 
itself, had he been at my side; and breathed a almost upset the frame in my haste to see if 
little prayer to the Virgin, half thoughtfulness, } you were coming.” 
half hope—for my heart whispered that you} ‘‘Well.” 
were coming. “It was mot as I wished. At first I saw 
‘Then I went down to the river, got into the } nothing, save one of those tiresome deer; but, 
boat, that flew away with me like a bird. I 3as I sunk down in the balcony so bitterly dis- 
took the oar and went down stream, knowing ;@ppointed, the sharp bark of a dog brought the 
that the path you travel winds along the bank. heart into, my mouth, and Wasp, dear, old 
The banks were all abloom with wild roses, } Wasp, leaped to my feet, the happiest little 
from under which hares and faywns peeped at ‘creature you ever saw. I could have cried over 
me without fear—I was floating downward so him, but he gave me no time. Away he rushed, 
quietly. Then I found myself in a bend of the }forcing me with him along the river-path and 
stream, where the waters gathered into a little ; into the forest. There I found the poor witling, 
cove, starred all over with water-lilies.. The 3 with scarcely a breath on his white lips, perish- 
air around was sweet with them, as they bent jing of hunger. We brought him here, and had 
and swayed, and came up from the limpid waves $ scarcely won a breath of life back, when I forgot 
with their white cups full of gold, and raining } him, and everything else—for the sound I had 
down diamonds. Then they settled back, and listened for so long came ringing up from the 
floated softly on the crystal swell, drinking in iw and took my breath away!” 
sunshine after the deluge, as my heart has filled 3 ‘‘Tell me that you are very happy when I 
itself with happiness since that awful night at ; come,” questioned the youth, wiling her on to 
Barnet. I stayed an hour among these lilies— gnew expressions of tenderness. 
not harming them, the beautiful things—but 3 “Happy! I sometimes wonder if the angels 
talking to them of my lord, and promising them ‘es heaven do not envy me!” 
to come back at sunset, with some one whom “And I,” answered the young husband, “I 
they would recognize in the boat with me.” ‘love no words like yours; but, till we came to 








a 


The young husband bent down and kissed ’ this spot, I never knew what happiness was.” 


that bright enthusiast. His keen intellect and 


superior cultivation, gave to this fanciful talk § 


the charm of exquisite poetry. 

‘*Well, sweetheart, after the lilies—what 
then?” 

“Oh! I came home with one that I had} 
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«And I have taught you?” 

‘You alone, my beloved.” 

Maud pressed one hand to her swelling 
bosom. 

‘My heart is briming over like a cup of wine, 


warm with spices. Do not make me too happy, 
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A HOLY DEATH. 138 
for it seems almost like pain,” she said, inno-; ‘Indeed, I scarcely know! It was the com- 
cently. ‘Does joy ever flow into sadness with $ mon talk ‘regarding him among the Lancastran 
you, Richard?” 3 gentlemen who visited my father.” 

“Me? I have not had so much of it till now; } “*Mayhap, they were right,” was the slow, 
for my life, thought short, has been a’stormy $ thoughtful rejoinder. ‘But, as the young duke 
one.” seems in a manner distasteful to you, we will 

‘Full of brave deeds, I will be sworn,” she 3 not talk of him.” ' 
answered, sparkling with pride. “Distasteful! Did I say that? No, no—not | 

‘Brave men do not speak of their own deeds, } distasteful; but somehow I never hear his name ~ 
Maud.” without a strange, cold thrill running through 

“That is needless here,” she cried, eagerly. $ me, as if some time or another he would do me 
“The young duke of Gloucester has none but } harm.” 
brave men near his person—and among the} ‘‘What, Gloucester?” 
bravest he is ever the leader. His worst enemies} She looked up with a wistful smile. ‘Strange, 
say that.” 3 isn’t it, what fancies Lhave? But they shall be 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the young man, with a § flung aside. The duke is a kind master to my 
quiet smile. ‘And in what am I the better} husband, and I were ag ingrate not to love 
because his grace is brave?” r 

“Why, are you not his master of the horse, 





B. 
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The young husband broke into one of those 
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and is not that a post of high honor, which can $ low, ringing laughs that seldom broke from his 

only be filled by a man who is both gentle and $ lips. 

valiant?” . “Come,” he said, with the air of a man who 
‘* Ay, so far you have spoken sooth.” 3 flings off a distasteful subject, ‘let us pay that 


“And is not the only fault you ever com-3 promised visit to the water-lilies. Yon woods 
mitted against him, that of having loved andéare red with the sunset, and the river in all 
wedded a poor, friendless damsel, with the Red $ shadow.” 

Rose in her bosom—a fault so grave and ter-§ Maud started up, threw a mantaline of black 
rible that it were disgrace, or, perhaps, death, § taffety over her crimson dress, and, leaning 
to confess it. Think you, sweet lord, that Maud $.upon her husband's arm, descended to the boat. 
does not understand all this, and thank heaven 3 They took no oarsman, but sitting down among 
every day of her life that this lodge is so deep‘ the silken cushions, drifted with the stream. 
in the wilderness that our worst enemies could } The young man took up a pair of oars, and 
not find us out.’ Yet—yet I never hear the } used them idly, just enough to keep the little 


name of Gloucester without terror!” craft on its-course, but allowing them to ripple 
“And why?” demanded the husband, so $ up a winrow of diamonds half the time, as they 
sharply, that she looked up surprised. 3 dragged in his hands. 


Thus the young husband and wife floated 
‘“«But, even so; he is not an unkind one, at} away toward the cove of water-lilies, which 

least to me.” had folded themselves to sleep, and given forth 
“Bless him for that! But I have heard him $ their last fragrance before the young couple 

spoken of often as shrewd and cold beyond his 3 came drifting among them through the purple 

years—unrelenting, too.” ; twilight. 
‘Where did you hear this?” 8 


‘‘Because he is my husband’s master.” 
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(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A HOLY DEATH 





BY R. G. JOHNSTON. 





Tae idol is broken! Within the embrace 

Its glory is fled! y Of clouds, which were heaping 
Our tears are the token-~ To look on her face, 

The dear one is deal. In every direction, ~ 
When night was around us 3 With aspect divine, 

She journeyed away; 2 Like nuns in dejection 
_ — oa us, ; - her — se es oe 

t gone is our day. 3 © owlets were ng, 

The wan moon was sleeping 5 The dogs made reply; 


Vou. XLVIII.—8 
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Bright met’ors were shooting 
Along the clear sky; 
While murmurs were rolling 
* Through wood and through bower, 
And far bells were tolling 
The knell of the honr, 
All speechless with sorrow 
We sat round the room, 
And sighed for the morrow, 
And surcease from gloom; 
Afraid that each minute 
That hastened along, 
Would harbor death in it, 
And do us great wrong. 
When, high up in Heaven, 
We heard a sweet sound; 
When, lo! there came seven 
Fair angels bright crowned; 
The stars looking o’er them, 
With wondering gaze, 
Stood still to adore them, 
And sang in their praise. 
The night-birds ceased screaming 
And stared at the sight; 
The met’ors ceased streaming, 
Ashamed of their light; 
The streamlets stopped singing 
Of Summer’s renown; 
The flowers all swinging 
In zephyrs bent down, 
And sent up such incense 
To Heaven in prayer, 
That all the winds, with intense 
Rapture, swooned in air. 
All Nature suspended 
Her work for the time, 
The angels descended 
With music sublime. 
The windows were open, 
They came, and they called; 
The harp’s strings were broken— 
We all stood appalled— 
The death-watch beat quicker 
Within its confine; 
The darkn +ss grew thicker, 
The lights ceased to shine. 
“Sweet sister! come hither!” 
The angei-band cried; 
“We'll bear thee up whither 
The blessed ones abide.” 
She moaned, while a splendor 
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Encompassed her head; 
We ran to attend her, 
But, lo! she was dead. 
A fluttering o’er her, 
As soft as a sigh, 
Was heard, and they bore her 
Swect spirit on high. 
And this was the anthem 
They sang in their flight, 
While Heaven did grant them 
The glory of light, 
* Unveil we our faces, 
And tenderly bear 
Her in our embraces, 
Up, up, throngh the air; 
While some go before her, 
And scatter perfume, 
Aud some shower o’er her 
Elysian bloom. 
Ye guards, on the towers 
Round Heaven’s domain, 
Announce to the powers 
Our coming amain; 
Let sweet harps be playing 
A welcoming song; 
And trumpets be braying 
As we pass ajong. 

Make ready the bowers 
Where seraphim stay, 
*Mong transcending flowers 

Which never decay ; 

But still are increasing 
In beauty more fair, 
Bestowing, unceasing, 
Bliss more and more rare. 
And songsters are soaring 
On pinions of light, 
And lavishly pouring 
Their mellow delight, 
Around through the splendor 
That filleth the sky, 
Till all, hearing, render 
Applause in reply. 
Tell Heaven the story 
Of her fair renown; 
Make ready the glory! 
Make ready the crown! 
God's mandate is spoken, 
The triumph is won; 
Ye gate-ways, be open! 
Our journey is done!” 
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LULLABY. 





BY BELLE BUKER. 


SLUMBER now, baby, dear! 
While ! sing thy tullaby; 
8) umber on—mcther’s near; 
Heeds each gentle infant sigh. 
Softly now thine eyelids close; 
Bleep in sweet and calm repose; 
Slumber on—mother’s near, 
Singing still thy lullaby. 


Little feet, weary now, 
Rest from pattering infant play ; 
Folded hands—chubby, white— 
Soft above thy child-heart lay. 
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Sleep’s blest kiss is on thy brow: 
Angels watch thy breathing low; 
Peacefal rest, baby, dear, 

Sing I still thy lullaby. 


Oh !@lear God! guard my child! 
By thy love, from every ill; 
May life’s storms, rude and wild, 
Never reach her heart to chill. 
Let her sleep be ever sweet; 
Watch and guide the dear young feet. 
Slumber on, baby, dear— 
Mother sings thy lullaby. 

















TOILET CUSHION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Tus top of this Cushion is to be made of : thread. First mark off the diamonds of the 
white merino, embroidered with silk and gold size given in design No. 2, and do them in nar- 


row black silk embroidering braid. The 
cross stitches at the points of the dia- 
monds are done in gold thread; the little 
rose pattern in pink silk, and the three 
stitches between the leaves also in gold 
thread. Make a circular-top cushion (or 
an oblong ong,) with a straight border 
three inches in height. Cover the border 
with the merino, and stretch the em- 
broidered piece over the top. Trim all 
round with a deep silk fringe, pink, 
black, and white mixed; a gold cord, 
and pink bows of ribbon completes the 
cushion. 
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EDGINGS IN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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STRAWBERRY PEN--WIPER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








Cur two leaves from green or any other $ strawberry; work o bag or case for it in double 
colored cloth to the exact size and shape of the $ crochet with scarlet wool, put in the wadding, 
design. Work the veins on the upper leaf with ,and dot over the strawberry with small, semi- 
beads—gold or steel beads look well on green § opaque yellow beads. Next make a chain of 
cloth, white transparent or opaque glass beads $ croohet with green wool about an inch long. 
on scarlet cloth. Two or three inner leaves of Work along one side with double crochet; from 
black cloth will be needed, cut in the same {the middle stitch of this bar work two more 
form as the outer leaves, but not so large. < bars like the first, one on each side, and from 
These will be placed between the outer leaves { the middle stitch again make a chain of half an 
for the useful part of the Pen-wiper. Roll up }inch for the stalk. Sew the strawberry firmly 
a*pieoe = wadding into the size and form of a} on to the leaf, and the Pen-wiper is completed. 
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BRAID TRIMMINGS FOR UNDBR-LINEN, JACKETS, ETC. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





EMBROIDERED trimmings requiring infinite , and a variety of other small patterns. We give 


time and trouble to work, and lace ones being 
very expensive, they are now frequently re- 
placed by patterns worked in black or colored 
braid, and fastened on the right side of the 
material with eross stitches. The braid is ar- 
ranged either in straight lines or vandykes, the 
intervals being embroidered in chain-stitch or 


point Russe, with butterfly knots, stars, crosses, 
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A SPANISH JACKET. 





BY EMILY H. MAY, 











two illustrations of this kind of trimming, in 
the front of this number, which our lady readers 
will find extremely easy to copy, and which will 
be very useful for Zouave jackets, petticoats, 
chemisettes, and children’s frocks. For washing 
materials the braid should be white, put on with 
colored cotton or silk. 
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Our diagram, this month, is of a Spanish; is of the most fashionable style; it is slightly 


Jacket. Above, we give two engravings of 
it; ome to be made of dotted lace, or Swiss 


shaped at the elbow. In cutting out this pat- 
tern, the seams are not to be allowed for, as all 


muslin, the other of the material as the dress } the requisite additions have already been made 
with which it is to be worn. The first is trim- 
med with lace and ribbon, the lace with a 
ruche of whatever the dress may be trimmed 
with. 

The pattern consists of back, side-piece, front, 
and sleeve. The sleeve is rather narrow, and ¢ 





to the pattern. When the jacket is to be made 
of the same material as the dress, the corner of 
the neck is to be rounded off, as shown by the 
pricked line in the diagram. In 4 jacket of 
this kind (as will be seen above,) a white 


habit-shirt is worn underneath. 
137 
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DIAGRAM OF SPANISH JACKET. 
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INFANT’S SHOE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a pat- § various parts of the shoe, as given in the illus. 
tern for an Infant’s Shoe, to be done in braid } tration, will enable any lady to make one of 
on white, or other colored cashmere. The ¢ these pretty affairs. 











A LADY’S WORK-BAG 


BY M&S. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, above, an engraving of a new style 
of Work-Bag; and on the next page add a pat- 
tern for the embroidery, engraved of the full 
size. The lower portion of this bag is com- 
posed of a square of Brecillien canvas, em- 
broidered with silk. ‘lhe little crosses forming 
the squares are worked in black filoselle, over 
four squares of the canvas. The star pattern 














is worked alternately in violet and scarlet filo- 
selle, the centers of these stars are worked with 
black filoselle, and crossed with fine gold co: :! 
The centers of the alternate squares are work 
with gold cord, over six squares of the canv:<. 
and the black lines are over four squares. The 
upper part of the bag is made of violet velvct, 
and the ruche is of quilled sarsnet ribbon. 
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140 TWO DESIGNS FOR BERLIN WORK. 
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TWO DESIGNS FOR BERLIN WORK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 





THEseE patterns are very casy to work, and: No. 2 is worked in two kinds of stitches. The 
very pretty and effective for a variety of small: leaves are formed of slanting stitches of gra- 
; duated length in two shades of blue; the stripes, 
: which divide this pattern @t equal distances, are 
: worked in the Gobelin stitch, one thread only 
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articles, such as slippers, bags, tea-cosies, mats, 
etc. The first is composed of a pattern in black § 
wool, with an edging of maize filoselle on a; 
green ground; the second, a cross-stitch pat-} 


¢ 
« 


tern in violet-colored wool, filled up with long‘ being taken in breadth and two in length; the 
stitches in maize filoselle. The size, number, $two middle rows are worked in claret-color, 
and position of the stitches are clearly seen in? with a border of yellow and black on each side. 
our iilustration. * Part of the work, one tow of each, being shown 
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unfinished in our illustration, the way in which § we have selected. Any bright shades can be 
the stitches are made will be at once under- 3 chosen to work these patterns, care being taken 
stood. The colors need not be adhered to that $ that they harmonize well. 
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PLUSH PELERINE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 











Ovr pattern can be worn either under or in front. It can be made in satin or velvet, 
over a cloak. It is made of plush, lined and} and can also be wadded and quilted, if pre- 
trimmed with a quilling of silk of the same 3ferred. This Pelerine is extremely pretty and 
color. Three gilt buttons fasten the Pelerine ‘ comfortable worn over an opera cloak. 
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INSERTIONS, EDGINGS, ETC. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. : Cameos oF THE Empmre.—Cameos continue, in Paris, to 
Dryina WiLp-FLowers.—A correspondent asks us the best N possess all the favors of fashion; but, in fact, in order to 
way of drying wild-flowers, The first thing to do is to get 8 conform to the actual taste which prevails, it is only neces- 
some blotting-paper; and of this the red kind isthe best, at ¢ 84ry there to rummage in old family Jewel-cases, and hunt 
least for succulent plants. If you have not got a napkin- $ °Ut ornaments which have not seen daylight for many, 
press, you will require two nice smooth pieces of board ¢ Many years. The long pendants of both malachite and 
about the size of half a sheet of the blotting-paper, and four : lapis-lazuli, so fashionable in the days of the First Empire, 
rather heavy square stones, which, for convenience and ap- $ the black mosaics, with such subjects as animals and groups 
pearance sake, may be incased in gray linen-bags, the 3 of flowers, chatelaines with three long pendants, can now 
strings of which should form loops. The plants must be > all be utilized. Young ladies in France go and ask their 
spread out in the most natural manner. Small plants of grandmothers to select from their old stores of jewelry, as 
those whose roots are remarkable, like the wood-sorrel, and 3 : those ornaments which are made to order are now only 
many species of birches, are best dried whgle if the roots 3 N copies of old patterns. But never, at any previous time, has 
are well cleaned and quite free from moisture. It is often $ 3 jewelry been so abundantly worn during the day as at pre- 
necessary to remove some of the leaves and flowers when 2 Sent. 
they are too much crowded. Light weights are useful for . 
keeping parts of refractory plants in position while the 3 3 Berrer AND More Arrractive.—The Springfield News 
other parts are being settled. The blotting-paper, when } ; says of this Magazine:—‘“It is no groundless claim which 
folded in two, will form pages about twenty-four inches in } > Peterson’s asserts in proclaiming itself the best and cheapest 
length, and fifteen in breadth. Place the plants on the2 3 S of the magazines. For, indeed, we know not where else to 
sixth page of the blotting-book, which, however, should not § look for so much taste, beauty, variety and excellence at so 
be stitched together at the back. Then turn over to the $ inconsiderable a price. Two Dollars is but a scant remu- 
twelfth page (soft, moist plants require more paper over j neration in these times for the labor bestowed on a monthly 
them than this for the first few days, and hard, dry ones, 3 periodical. As the world goes, we should naturally look for 
such as ferns, require less,) arrange more plants on it, and ¢ @ deterioration in quality as the inevitable accompaniment 
80 on till the stock of blotting-paper, flowers, or patience is : of Peace pricés in war times. But there is not a trace of 
exhausted. Then place the pile of plants and papers be- ; this in Peterson’s Magazine. It is better and more attrae- 
tween the boards, and lay on one or two of the weights. 2 tive than even of old we knew it.” 
Leave them undisturbed till the next day; then dry the 2 
papers well, replace the plants, and add an additional stone. ‘ 
Repeat the same process for the next two days. After that ¢ ©essor to William 8. & Alfred Martien, No. 606 Chesnut 
time it will be sufficient to dry them once or twice a week. § street, Philadelphia, has just issued three very excellent 
When quite dry, the specimens have to be fastened down 3 ¢ books for juvenile readers. One is, “The Two Friends,” by 
with strips of paper and classified. Families that contain H Miss C. M. Trowbridge, a very interesting story, and with 
but few species can all go on the same page. The herba-? ¥ good moral. Another is, “Clifton Race; or, Thou God 
rium must always be kept in a dry, warm room, and under $ ¢ Seest Me,” by the author of “Win and Wear.” The third 
a light weight. There is a kind of paper called botanical é is, “Ida Kleinvogel,” also, like the two first, a well-written 


paper, but it is expensive, and blotting-paper does very well. ® tale, calculated to instruct as well as toamuse. All three 
— > of these books are handsomely illustrated. 


Tue War or THE Bonnets.—The strife still goes on, in the $ ee 

fashionable world of Paris, between the partizans of the $ CrgcuLATIon A Tzst oF Merit.—The Henry (Ill.) Courier 
Empire bonnet and those of the half-handkerchief one. We : says:—“Circulation is a good test of merit, and during the 
think the latter will carry the day there, as it has done $ last year ‘Peterson’ had about one hundred and fifty thou- 
here. Let the milliners try to introduce the ugly Empire : sand subscribers, and this year it will have well on to two 
bonnet, with its large, flat brim, if they will, their labor } hundred thousand. Only Two Dollars to single subscribers, 
will be lost, few purchasers will be found to patronize them. : with club rates and premiums, by which it can be had for 
The small half-handkerchief bonnet is infinitely more grace- : much less.” 

ful, and will continue the popular favorite during thie season $ 
at least. Somehow ladies contrive to wear these tiny bon- } 
nets over the scaffoldings of hair puffed out with frizzettes ; 
in all directions. The crowns are altogether suppressed, $ 


and over the back hair either gauze, crepe, or tulle scarfs, ¢ 
§ matters; everybody, publisher and editors, is busy, all the 


Cnorce Booxs ror Youna Forx.—Mr. J. S. Claxton, sue- * 


SILLS. 


We Do Nor Purcuase goods, or other articles, for sub- 
scribers. We mention this in order to prevent persons 
sending us such commissions. There is nobody connected 
with “Peterson” who has the leisure to attend to such 


er else long and wide ribbons are allowed to fall. : 
nant time, in preparing ay + sagaed for our three hundred thousand 
“Rorg.”—Everybody is familiar with the story of Ruth, 3 readers, 
one of the most beautiful in either Pagan or Biblical litera- 8 es 
ture. Our principal engraving, this month, is a very happy $ Tse Smatt Negck-r1e8 made of unbleached batiste, and 
illustration of the heroine She looks, in her calm beauty, } trimmed with Valenciennes, with lace patterns inserted at 
just the one to say, “ Where thou goest I will go, thy God ; the ends, are very fashionable. Lace is now sewn round 
shall be my God, and thy people my people.” > collars with scarcely any fullness, and black velvet is run 
—— 3 in and out of the insertion. The black velvet is tied at the 
CoquetTEe vs. Croqurt.—In the next number we shail § back and falls as low as the skirt. 


finish “The Missing Diamond,” a story that has increased } —_ 

in interest every month. In the October number we shall ; “A Bonn Coquerte.”—The vain little thing is already at 
begin “Coquette vs. Croquet,” which our readers will find to : the looking-glass, and practicing the airs and graces that, 
be the onto of its kind, ever written by Frank Lee Benedict. } by-and by, will ensnare her victims.} 
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“Keat and IpgaL.”—On a former occasion we spoke of 
the poems of John W. Montclair. We have now before us 
a very beautiful edition of these poems, the paper, printing, 
and binding of the volume, each and all, being unexcep- 
tionable. And as a specimen of the original poems, we quote 
the following: 

BELLS BY NIGHT. 

*Tis Sabbath eve; from the old kirk tower 
Merrily chime ‘the bells by night; 

The organ peals with thrilling power, 

And the windows glow with holy light— 
Merrily chime the bells by night. 

Year by ~~ to the pilgrim throng, 
Warning the bells by night; 

“ Life is ra ternity’s long; 

Children of darkness waken to light——” 
Warningly say the bells by night. 

Over the FS of the patriot slain 
Solemnly rolls a dirge by night: 

“The ond are gathered, like ripened grain— 
Why should we weep when angels delight?” 
Selenite echo the bells by night. 

Lone do I list to a curfew bell 
That woefully throbs within me to-night. 

Of waning life its pulsations tell ; 

And many a legend does memory recite, 
That mournfully wrings my heart to-night. 

New Noveis.—The high price of paper, which still un- 
aocountably prevails, continues to prevent, to any great 
extent, the republication of good English novels. The 
cheapest reading now to be had is the American magazines 
and newspapers, 

ReEsEcTED CoMMUNICATIONS.—We again announce that we 
cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 
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Superior Fishing; or the Striped Bass, Trout, and Black 
Bass of the Northern States. By R. B. Roosevelt. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Carleton—The author of this work is 
already favorably known for his “Game Fish of the North,” 


and his “Game Birds of the North,” both of very great $ 


merit; and the present book is not inferior to either of its } 
predecessors. Besides a thorough description of the striped 


“bass, trout, and black bass of the Northern States, there is 


aspirited account of a sporting visit to Lake Superior. Mr. 
Roosevelt also gives directions for dressing artificial flies } 
with the feathers of American birds. Numerous graphic 
wood-cuts, tastefully introduced as tail-pieces to the chapters, 
embellish the volume. 


Houschold Poems. By Henry W. Longfellow. 1 vol., 8 
vo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is the first of a series 
of volumes, which Ticknor & Fields design publishing, each 
volume to contain about one hundred pages, to be hand- 
somely illustrated, and to be printed on tinted paper and 
bound in neat pamphlet form with a vignette title. The 
present volume has engravings from John Gilbert, Birket 
Foster, and John Absolon. The price is fifty cents. “Songs $ 
for All Seasons,” by Alfred Tennyson; “National Lyrics,” $ 
by John G. Whittier; “Lyrics of Life,” by Robert Brown- 


ing; and “Humorous Poems,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes, ¢ 


are announced to follow in quick succession. The enter- 
prise is one that deserves to succeed. 

The Life of President Lincoln. Illustrated. 1 vol., 12 3 
mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This is a new 
edition of a biography, an earlier edition of which had the 
good fortune, we believe, to be pronounced correct by the 
late President himself. . It has now been enlarged and 
illustrated. No other biography contains as full, or as re- 
liable, an account of the assassination, or of the imposing 
ceremonies which attended the funeral procession of the 
body from Washington to Chicago. 


New York: Carleton.—lt has been several years since Mrs, 
Ritchie appeared before the public in a novel. Once, as 


abandoned the stage, she took to literature. “Fairy Fin- 
gers” is but an indifferent fiction. The scene opens in 
France, and then changes to the United States; a double 
love-story runs through the tale; and the dignity of labor, 
$ as contrasted with a life of idleness, is the moral. Many of 
$ the chapters are quite lively, but others are too sentimental. 
The story is very improbable. 


The Smaller History of Rome. By William Smith, 
LL.D. 1 vol.,12 mo, New York: Harper & Brothers— 
Intended for young students, and designed as a companion 
to Dr. Smith’s “Smaller History of Greece.” The volume 
Sis illustrated with excellent wood-engravings. Dr. Smith 
3 carries the story of Roman history down to the establish- 

thent of the Empire: and then there is a continuation, by 
$ E. Lawrence, A, M., to A. D. 476, or the time of Augustulus. 
$ The work is a very meritorious one. 

A Son of the Soil. A Novel. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers—Though this: story appears anony- 
mously, we have no doubt it is by Mrs. Oliphant. It exhibits 
the same nice perception of character, and the sanie vivid 
descriptions of scenery, which distinguish her former fic- 
tions. The scene lies principally in Scotland. One of the 
best creations of her pen is Mrs. Campbell, the mother of 
the heroine, one of those women, who, even in the hum- 
blest life, inspire respect and love in all. 
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Canada: Its Defences, Condition, and Resources. Being 
3a second and concluding volume of “ My Diary North and 
; South.” By W. Howard Russell, LL. D. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
$ Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham.—The author of this book is 
“Bull-Run” Russell, the well-known correspondent of the 
London Times. At the present juncture, his opinions on 
Canada aré not without interest, and the book, therefore, 
2 we presume, will have a ready sale. 
Wylder’s Hand. By the author of “ Uncle Silas.” 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Carleton.—Mr, Sheridan Le Fanu made 
$ quite a reputation by the publication of his novel of “ Uncle 
§ Silas.” The present fiction will be liked, by many persons, 
3 ever more. It is not as sensational as its predecessor, and 
yee that extent is better; but it has no character that is as 
} original, or as forcibly drawn, as “ Uncle Silas.” The volume 
: is neatly printed. 

Looking Around. By A. 8. Roe. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
York: Carleton.—Mr. Roe’s novels have the merit of being 
always well written, and of being faithful pictures of New 
England life. The present work is quite up to the best of 
its predecessors. Purity of tone, strong common sense, and 
freedom from vicious sensationalism, characterize it espe- 
cially. It is nicely printed. 

Hypodermic Injections in the treatment of Neuralgia, 
N Rheumatism, Gout, and other Diseases. By Antoine Rup- 
3 paner, M. D. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham.— 
: We confess our inability to criticise a book like this, or in- 
$3 deed any book connected with the medical profession. We 
3 can, therefore, merely announce its publication. 
Hugh Worthington. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 1 vol., 
212 mo. New York: Carleton.—The scene of this novel is 
° laid, partly in Kentucky, and partly in Massachusctis, 
3 Kentucky, as it was before the war, is particularly well 
§ described. The admirers of Mrs. Holmes’ fictions will find 
this quite equal to the best of her former books, 

The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers. Third Series. 1 vol., 12 
mo. New York: Carleton—If you want a good laugh get 
this book. It is just the thing for a sultry summer afternoon. 

Harper’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion has reached 
5 its eleventh number, completing the story of the first year 
‘ of the war, or up to April, 1862. 
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Fairy Fingers. By Anna Oora Ritchie. 1 vol., 12 mo. 


Mrs. Mowatt, she was a popular actress; and when she. 
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OUR ARM-CILAIR. ‘ 


A New Vouvme! Loox ar Juty Numbern!—Portraits of § 
Prestpexr Jounson—two views; Secretary HaRian; Queen } ; 


* Victoria; the Empress Eugenei; the Enperor Alexander; 4 


Julius Cesar, with Sketches of Character; the Conspirators, ¢ 

and How they Look; the Physiognomy of Classes; Love and } 
Lovers; Second Marriage; Fat Folks and Lean Folks, and : 
Tiow to Cure them, with Illustrations; The Russian, with { 
portraits; Enlarging the Lungs; Linmortality of Mind; A> 
Wonderful Prediction Fulfilled; Hymenial Poctry; Maiden’s $ 
Kyes; An Appeal from the South; Art and Artists; Practi- 

cal Preaching; Work-Day Religion; A Hint to Maiden $ : 
Ladies; Dictionary of Phrenology and Physiognomy, with 3 
engravings; Hats—a New Notion, iHustrated; Our Country ; 
* Able-bodied Men;” Barly Patriots of America, illustrated ; 
Our Finances; The Atlantic Cable, and Americans in Eng- 
land; with much more in JULY DOUBLE NO. PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. Best Number ever issued. Begins 
a new Volume. Only Twenty Cents, by return pest, or a 
year for Two Dollars. . Subscribe now. Address Messrs. 


; 
‘ 
N 
BOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 
: 
5 


Lire oF ANDREw Jounson.—T. B. Peterson & Brothers } 
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The recesses are done differently from these bine aud 
they are the more pleasant to write of, because they are so 
far the most numerous and the most easy. These recesses 
are done equally with a tray. They are charming for block- 
ing up entrances when some door or window is meant to be 
shut off, and they, too, are useful in giving the effect of a 
conservatory, when shrubs and flowers arg grouped back 
upon a landing, and in front of some door-way curtains, this 
2 wide bed of flowers stretches. Mignonnette and geraniums, 
verbenas, and stocks even do here, Perhaps, of ail things 
$ the brightest is a mass of tulips—red and white single 
tulips forming a wonderful mosaic. Small Van Thols and 
crocuses are ready to bloom thus in January, and in the 


> later spring months, one has but to substitute Vermilion 


Brilliant and some good white kind for these. The moss 
would, however, require, in the latter case, to be raised a 
little, so as to prevent the stems standing up too tall. The 
very clear, pure colors look well, too, in knots. And when 
the corners are well filled, and the back well massed with 
evergreen and with leaves, the telling knots of color will 
be found very striking. How charmingly we may here use 
the “five colors” that are so popular at present. A knot 
composed, say with red tulips, deep blue-purple hyacinths, 


have just published a life of Andrew Johnson, seventeenth } $ white or pale stone-like crocuses, with ferns for the green 


excellent summary of President Johnson’s speeches on 
various occasions, both before and after he became Presi- 
deat, and gives the best view, in this sense, of his opinions, 
that we can recall in a collected shape anywhere. The 
price of the volume, bound in cloth, is $1.00. 


ae 


Livgs of THE GenzRALS.—T. B. Peterson’& Brothers have 
issued a series of biographies of the most distinguished 
Union Generals in the late war. Among them are Grant, 
M’Clellan, Meade, Butler, etc., etc. 

“Ouiver Optic.”—Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass., have 
just published a new work by Oliver Optic, author of “The 
Riverdale Story-Books,” etc., etc. This new fiction is, “The 
Young Lieutenant,” and is a story of the late rebellion. 
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FLOWERS FOR/REcESSES, Door-WAys, ETC., _ET0.—Flowers 
are never out of place. A dinner-table, with the simplest : 
nusegay on it, becoines at once refined. Rooms, especially : 


in summer, may be made much mdre beautiful, by adorn- : 
ing the chimney-pieces, recesses, or door-ways, with flowers. 
Where there is a looking-glass on the chimney-piece, a 
pretty fashion is to stand a shallow basket on the slab, so 


that the green branches may stream down and the long $ N 
The basket should be of $ 
wicker-work, light, and, if open, lined with moss. The $ 
sides of the basket should be extremely shallow, and they} 3 
generally look best when they slope out a little. They $ 
may be either gilded, or white, or brown. One of the pret- 8 
tiest green things to put here for hanging down over the $ 
edge is the graceful drooping Jsopelis gracilis—a very fine : 
and narrow hairy sort of grass; also the progtate growing 3 
and branchy Lycopodiums, or Selaginellas, are good for 2 


leaves be reflected in the mirror. 


clothing the edge, as well as the ground of the tray.. And, } 
aiso, there‘may be small pots of blue lobelia, dwarf scarlet 
achimenes, little low-growing mimulas, and, above all, 
campanulas, both of the bright blue hairbell, and of the 
delicate drooping white kind that seems as if it were too 


like these thinly scattered, may be exceedingly pretty— 
the taller plants should be chiefly those of most elegant 
form, such as will rise up fountain-like and graceful, to fill 
a central place, or such again as will droop away in long, 
ferny leaves, as at either end they represent green tassels. 


s 
4 
‘ 
‘ 
s 
$ 
filmy to be a flower. A green, mossy surface with flowers $ 
5 
N 
s 
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President of the United States. The volumo contains an : 
: for the yellow. I give the scheme in common every-day 


renner e. 


wer 


required; and if on a bed of green, some jonquilles must be 


spring flowers, because they seem to me the most sure to be 
known. The back of such a recess requires abundant leaf- 
age. Why do not people grow vines more, and have a 
supply of green thus? No leaves are half so exquisite, and 
few are so easily grown. And rooms, which are tastefully 
decorated with flowers, in either of these ways, or botb, 
have an air of refinement indescribable. 
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FIRE SIDE MAGIC. 
Tae Carp IN THE Eac.—To perform this feat, you must 


have a round, hollow stick, about ten inches lor z and thret- 


quarters of an inch in diameter, the hollow being three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. You must also have another 


¢ round stick to fit this hollow, and slide in it easily, with a 


HORTICULTURAL , 3 knob to prevent its coming through. Our young readers 
. 5 


ws. 


will clearly understand our meaning when we say that, m © 


all respects, it must resemble a pop-gun, with the single 
exception, that the stick which fits the tube must be of the 
full length of the tube, exclusive of the knob. 

You next steep a card in water for a quarter of an hour, 
peel off the face of it, and double it twice across, till it be 
comes one-fourth of the length of a card; then roll it up 
¢ tightly, and thrust it up the tube till it becomss even with 
the bottom. You then thrust in the stick at the other end 
of the tube till it just touches the card. 

Having thus provided your magic wand, let it lie on the 
table until you have occasion to make use of it, but be care- 
ful not to allow ary person to handle it. 

You now take a pack of cards, and let any person draw 
one; but be sure to let it be a similar card to the one which 
you have in the hollow stick. This must be done by forcing. 
The person who has chosen it will put it into the pack 
again, and while you are shuffling you let it fall into your 
lap. Then calling for some eggs, desire the person who 
drew the card, or any other person in the company, to 
choose any one of the eggs. When héhas done so, ask if 
there be anything in it. He will answer, There is not. 
Place the egg in a saucer; break it with the wand, and, 
pressing the knob with the palm of your right-hand, the 
card will be driven into the egg. You may then show it to 
the spectators. 

A great improvement may be made in this feat, by pre- 
senting the person who draws the card with a saucer and 4 
pair of forceps, and instead of his returning the card to the 
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pack, desire him to take it by the corner with the forceps 
and burn it, but to take care and preserve the ashes; for 
this purpose you present him with a piece of paper (pre- 
pared as hereafter described,) which he lights at the candle, 
but a few seconds after; and before he can set the card on 
fire, it will suddenly divide in the middle and spring back, 
burning his fingers if he do not drop it quickly. Have an- 
other paper ready, and desire him to try that; when he will 
most likely beg to be excused, and will prefer lighting it 
with the candle. 

When the card is consumed, you say that you do not wish 
to fix upon any particular person in company to choose an 
egg, lest it might be suspected that he was a confederate; 
you therefore request any two ladies in company to volun- 
teer to chodse each an egg, and, having done so, to decide 
between themselves which shall contain the card; when 
this is done, take a second saucer, and in it receive the re- 
jected egg, break it with your wand, and show the egg 
round to the company; at the same time drawing their 
attention to the fact of those two eggs having been chosen 
from among a number of others, and of its not being pos- 
sfble for you to have told which of them would be the 
chosen one. 

--You now receive the chosen egg in the saucer containing 
the ashes, and having rolled it about until you have blacked 
it a little, blow the ashes from around it into the grate; you 
then break the egg with the same wand, when, on touching 
the spring, the card will be found in the egg. 

Tue METHOD or PREPARING THE PAPER, MENTIONED IN THE 
ABOVE Fat, is AS Fottows:—Take a piece of letter paper, 
about six inches in length and three-quarters of an inch in 
breadth, fold it longitudinally, and with a knife cut it in 
the crease about five inches down; then take one of the 
sides which are still connected at the bottom, and with the 
back of the knife under it, and the thumb of the right-hand 
over it, curl it outward as a boy would the tassels of his 
kite; repeat the same process with the other side, and lay 
thiem by foruse. When about using them (but not till then, 
as the papers will soon lose their curl if stretched,) draw 
them up so as to make them their original length, and 
turn the ends over a little, in order that they may remain 
so; when set on fire, they will burn for a minute or two, 
until the turn-over is burnt out, when the lighted ends will 
turn over guickly, burning the fingers of the holder; this 
part of the trick never fails to excite the greatest merriment. 
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PARLOR GAMES. 


) place to one of safety, he becomes the Fox insteud, and the 
3 other becomes a Goose again. It will be observed that tho 
> amusement of this game will depend upon the spirit and 
animation with which it is conducted. Great rapidity of 
movement is necessary. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Ra Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
VEGETABLES. 


Stewed Cucumbers.—Pare and split in quarters four full- 
grown but young cucumbers, take out the seeds, and cut 
g each part in two, sprinkle them with white pepper or 
2 Cayenne, flour and fry them lightly in a little butter, lift 
$ them from the pan, drain them on a sieve, then lay them 
2 in as much good brown gravy as will nearly cover them, 
and stew them gently from twenty-five to thirty minutes, 
or until they are quite tender. Should the gravy require 
to be thickened or flavored, dish the cucumbers and keep 
them hot while a little flour and butter, or any other of the 
usual ingredients, are stirred into it. Some persons like a 
small portion of lemon-juice mixed added to the sauce; 
cucumber-vinegar might be substituted with very good 
effect, as tho vegetable loses much of its fine favor when 
cooked. 

To Cook Green Artichokes—Take four good sized arti- 
chokes. Strip them from the outer leaves, cut off the 
stalks, and also a little from the top of each. Beat each 
artichoke separately until it opens; then fill them between 
the leaves with the following mixture:—Mince finely a 
thick slice of uncooked ham, a little parsley, and two small 
roots of green garlic; mix them together, and season with 
pepper and salt. Place the artichokes in a stewpan, but 
not too closely together, and pour over each one table- 
spoonful of sweet oil. Stew them gently at the side of the 
fire fur one hour, and serve them in a vegetable dish. 

Cabbage in Cream.—Wash a white-hearted cabbage very 
thoroughly, cut it into small pieces, boil it until tender, and 
let the water drain from it. Brown some butter in a sauce- 
pan, put in the cabbage, pour over it a teacupful of good 
cream, let it simmer gently for half an hour. 

Portuguese Tomato Sauce.—Slice tomatoes and onigna, 
and stew them in a nice gravy with small slices of bacon, 
and pepper and salt to taste, 
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” paas. 
Omelette Souffice.—Break six eggs, and separate the whites 
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Fox AnD Gexsz.—There must be an even number of * from the yelks. Add to the latter some sifted sugar flavored 
piayers in this game, and a circle is to be formed standing $ with lemon-pecl. Beat the yelks and sugar, then whisk the 
tavo by two, so that those who are on the outside have each } whites. Pour the yelks and whites together, continuing 
ane person in front of them; these are called the Geese, and Whe whisking until the eggs froth. Melt a little butter in 


fhare must be some space left between the couples, to 
allow the one who is chased to run in and out of the circle. 
Two must be left out, one a Goose, and the other the Fox. 
The Fox is to catch the Goose not belonging to the circle, 
who can run around the circle, and also within it, which 
the Fox cannot be allowed to do; but when the Goose, who 
is pursued, places himself before one of the couples com- 
posing the circle, there will necessarily be three in the row, 
and as this is against the rule, the outside one of that three 
immediately beco.nes liable to be caught instead of the 
other, and must endeavor to avoid the pursuit of the Fox 
by darting within the circle and placing himself before 


¢ the omelet-pan and place it over a slow fire. When the 
$ butter is melted (but not hot,) pour in the mixture, and 
; gently shake the pan until the top of the mixture falls to 
$ the bottom. When the butter is dried up, fold the omelet 
» on a buttered dish, sift a little sugar on the top, and brown 
with a salamander. The above soufflee may be varied in 
endless ways by adding different flavorings, or preserved 
; fruit, ai the time of beating the yelks of the eggs. 
3 The following is another method of cooking eggs, which 
dispenses with the difficulty of frying. It is a most conve- 
; nient, cas) mode of making a rechauffe, and is particularly 


\ suitable to invalids and little children who are not of an 


some one of the players. It is the object of the Fox to } age to masticate their food. By the adoption of this plan, 
catch the player who makes the third one of a row, and it $ all the nutritive qualities of the eggs are preserved, together 
is the object of each Goose to avoid the third place. The } with the lightness of the omelet, without the richness which 
Fox can only catch the Goose as he stands the third in a } is inseparable from ever so small a quantity of fried butter. 





row, or befere he succeeds in escaping to a place of safety. : The requisite number of eggs is beaten, seasoned, and passed 


If the Goose is touched by the Fox while in the position of 
third one in a row, or if touched in passing from this third 


* through a sieve, to which a small quantity of good gravy is 
; added. The mixture must be placed in an enameled stew- 
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pan, and set over a slow fire till the eggs thicken. The; twenty-four hours. If right,’the yeast will rise very light 
stewpan is then removed, and a small piece of fresh butter 3 and high. Thus prepared, it may be used immediately, but 
is added to the mixture, which, when melted, is ready to ° it is better for being kept a day in the cellar, closely covered, 
receive the addition of any finely minced fowl, meat, fish, 8 and will continue good a week. Or: Toapint of mashed 
asparagus, peas, or cauliflower, that may be desired. The } potatoes (mealy ones are best,) add two ounces of brown 
latter ingredients must be stirred in until warm through, } sugar and two spoonfuls of common yeast. The potatoes 
but not suffered to boil. It is difficult at first to make a ¢ first to be pulped through a colander, and mixed with warm 
good. omelet, it is so apt to be tough, but nothing repays 3 water to a proper consistence. Thus a pound of potatoes 
trial better; and as eggs are so cheap, it does not matter if; will make a quart of good yeast. Keep it moderately warm 
a few are wasted at first. whilst fermenting. 
Pickled Eggs.—At the season of the year when eggs are 
plentiful, boil some four or six dozen in a capacious sauce- $ SCOTCH SHORT-BREAD. 
pan, until they become quite hard, Then, after carefully 2 Take one pound of butter, twelve ounces of finely pow- 
removing the ghells, lay them in large-mouthed jars, and } dered loaf-sugar, two pounds of flour, four eggs, a few cara 
pour over them scalding vinegar, well seasoned with whole $ way seeds, candied peel to the taste, and the little white 
pepper, allspice, a few races of ginger, and a few cloves or ? sugar-plums called caraway comfits. Make the flour and 
garlic, When cold, bung down closely, and in a month they $ butter hot before the fire. Rub the butter and sugar into 
are fit for use. Where eggs are plentiful, the above pickle ¢ the flour with the hand, and make it into a stiff paste with 
is by no means expensive, and is a relishing accompaniment > the eggs, previously well beaten. The rolling-out to the 
to cold meat. 3 required thickness must be done with as little use of the 
§ rolling-pin as possible. Either take small pieces, and roll 
; : 3 « them into oblong cakes, or roll out a large piece and cut it 
India Pickle.—Two cauliflowers torn into sprigs, twos into squares or rounds. Prick a pattern round the edge of 
white cabbages cut in slices, one pint of small onions ; each little cake with the back of a knife, and arrange slices 
peeled, one pint of shalots; put a handful of salt on them § of noe], comfits, and caraway seeds in a pattern, They will 
and place them in a pan, with sufficient boiling water to take about twenty minutes to bake, and the oven should 
cover them. Let them remain a night; the next morning 8 not be too quick. The mixing of flour, sugar, and butter, 
take them all out and spread on a tray covered with as and of the eggs afterward, must be done very thoroughly 
coarse cloth; put them in the sun to dry for three days, § and smoothly. 
taking them in-doors each night. When quite dry, put as ¢ 
much vinegar as will cover them, and let them remain a DESSERTS. 
day or two; then put all together into a kettle with halfan% 7, Pudding.—The pudding is generally considered a diffi- 
ounce of turmeric, two ounces of mustard, one ounce of 3 cult dish to produce at home, unless what is called a pro- 
Cayenne pods, one ounce of black pepper, one-ounce of all- 3 fessed cook reigns over the kitchen department, but we 
spice, quarter of an ounce of mace; all to be boiled together 3 oan assure our readers that, if they will follow our direc 
for a quarter of an hour; then throw in any green pickles § tions carefully, they will be enabled to produce this popular 
you choose, such as gherkins, French beans, radish pods, : pudding at a quarter the cost a confectioner usually charges 
nasturtiums, slices of c ber; a few capsi add much ¥ for it, and that it will be found equally as good. Take one 
to the appearance, 2 quart of thick cream, the yelks of twelve eggs, one table- 
A Quick Mode of Pickling Gherkins or Small Ct bers.— ; poonful of brandy, and some dried fruit, such as apricots, 
Take the quantity of gherkins required, prick them with a? pineapple, ginger, greengages, cherries, etc., etc. The 
needle in several places, and put them in a pan of cold § cherries may be left whole, but the rest should be cut up 
water, adding as much salt as will make a strong brine. $ into pieces about the side of a filbert (the quantity of fruit 
Let them soak for three hours. Take them out, wipe them $ is optional.) Beat up the yelks of the eggs well in a basin, 
dry in a clean cloth; put in a saucepan, over a gentle fire, } scald the cream with a little lemon-peel and an inch of 
add some strong, brown, pickling vinegar, with allspice, ; vanilla pod chopped up and tied in a muslin bag; pour it 
half the quantity of whole black pepper, a little brown gin- 3 into the yelks, first taking out the lemon-peel and vanilla, 
ger, and some Cayenne pepper. Let them simmer for a >} and stirring it continually while mixing. Put it on the fire 
quarter of an hour; take them up, and when cold, pour $ again in a saucepan, allowing it to thicken as a custard 
them over the gherkins in a jar, and stop them tightly without curding. Pour it into a jug, and when it has 
down. They will be fit for use in the course of three or 3 slightly cooled add the brandy, two ounces of sifted loaf- 
four days; one or two young onions will be found an im- pougar, and the dried fruit. Let it stand until quite cold, 
provement. stirring oqasionally. The earlier this is. all prepared in 
Red Cabbage Pickled.—Put a quarter of an ounce of cochi- ¢ the morning the more successful the pudding will be. Pour 


PICKLES. 








neal into a small bag, and boil it with the quantity of vine- 
gar considered sufficient for the cabbage you wish to pickle, 
adding a little salt and bay salt. When it boils, scald the 
cabbage with it, having, of course, previously cut up the 
latter into transverse slices; boil the vinegar up again, this 
time adding ginger and pepper. Let it cool, and when 
quite cold, having put the cabbage into jars, pour the pickle 
upon it, and tie it down closely. 


the above mixture into a tin milk-can which has a lid to it; 
cover it and set it in a pan filled with rough ice well beaten 
and mixed with coarse salt. Care should be taken that the 
can is well buried in the ice, there being plenty of ice un- 
derneath as well as around it. The cream and other mate- 
rials inside the can must be stirred every five minutes with 
an iron spoon to prevent them from adhering to the bottom 

of the can; and in addition to this, the can itself must be 
> turned round in the ice very frequently; upon this depends 
5s the success in freezing the pudding. When the cream has 





water 


TO MAKE YEAST. 

Boil or steam some very mealy potatoes with the skin ; remained an hour and a half in the can, imbedded in the 
on. If boiled, dry them well in the pan. Peel and mash 2 ice, pour it into a tin mould, tie it down closely with clean 
them down to a fine powder. To every teacupful of mashed $ writing-paper, with a piece of white muslin above it. Set 
potato, put a teacupful of fine flour, and when these are } this mould very firmly in the rough ice, the pan having 
well mixed, shake up the bottle of hop-liquor, and add a } been again filled up with ice and salt. The mould must be 
teacupfal of it; mix the whole up well together, and it will § placed in the center of this, so that ice covers it over as 
be about the consistency of hasty pudding; put it into a; well as lies round and underneath it. Leave it there until 
large jug, which must be covered, and put near the fire for 3 wanted, with a blanket thrown over the pan. Three half 
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pints of cream will be found quite sufficient for ten people, » 
and about one shilling’s worth of rough ice for freezing it. 
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3 MISCELLAN EOUS RECEIPTS. 
§ Syrup for Preserved Fruit—The best sugar, which will 


There will be no difficulty in turning it out of the mould, 3 require no clarifying, should be used for this purpose; but 
and if approved of, liquid red currant jelly may be poured 3 when it is of inferior quality, it should be prepared in the 
into the dish before serving to table, It improves the ap- $ following manner:—To clarify six pounds of sugar, break 


pearance of the pudding. 


THE WARDROBE. 

How to Prepare Starch for Use—Take a quart basin and 
put into it a tablespoonful of the best starch, which, with a 
clean wooden spoon kept for the purpose, gradually moisten 
and rub down with a quarter ofa pint of cold spring water, 
adding only a tablespoonful at a time. When in a perfectly 
smooth state, and about the consistence of cream, gradually 
stir into it a pint of boiling water. Then pour the mixture 
into a clean glazed pipkin, kept for the purpose, and stir it 
over a gentle fire till it boils, adding a lump of sugar which 


prevents the starch from sticking to the hot iron. While 3 


it into large lumps, put it into a preserving-pan, and pour 
to it five pints of cold spring water; in another pint beat 
lightly up the white of a small egg, but do not froth it 
much; add it to the sugar, and give it a stir to mix it well 
with the whole. Set the pan over a gentle fire when the 
sugar is nearly dissolved, and let the scum rise without 
being disturbed. When the syrup has boiled five minutes, 
$ take it off the fire, let it stand a couple of minutes, and 
a skim it carefully, Let it boil again, and‘then throw 
in half a cup of cold water to bring the remaining scum to 
$ the surface. Skim it until it is perfectly clear, strain it 
§ through a thin cloth, and it will be ready for use. 
Zo Wash Flannels.—Wash them in warm water, rather 





in a boiling state, take a piece of wax-candle and turn it 3 above luke-warm, in which the soap has been boiled or dis- 
round two or three times; this gives a smooth and glossy 2 solved, and not to rub the soap upon the woolen. Rinse 
surface to the linen after it has been ironed. Then strain them thoroughly in water rather hotter than that in which 
the starch, thus prepared, through a piece of coarse muslin § they have been washed; this removes the soap from the 
into a basin, cover it over with a plate, to prevent a skin * material instead of allowing it to remain and get hard, as 
forming on the top, and then before it is quite cold it is } it does if the last water is not decidedly hotter than the 
ready for use. | first. This plan will also be found to succeed perfectly with 

To Wash a Muslin Dress.—Make a good lather, and wash } fleecy or Berlin wool; but then I generally wring the dif- 
the muslin in cold water—never putting it into warm water } ferent articles or skeins by twisting them up in a linen 
even to rinse it. If the muslin is green, add a wineglassful } cloth, so as to avoid straining the wool, and do not dry them 
of vinegar to the water in which it is rinsed; if lilac, the } too quickly. But the important point is certainly getting 





same quantity of ammonia. For black and white muslins, } 
use a small quantity of sugar of lead. 

To Clean Silk.—Quarter of a pound of soft-soap, one ounce 
of honey, one pint of gin. Put on with a flannel, or nail- 
brush, and afterward brushed with cold water, then dipped 
in cold water five or six times, and hung out to drain, then 
ironed (wet on the wrong side) with a hot iron. 

To Extract Grease from Silk.—Wet the part with eau-de- 
cologne, and gently rub the silk upon itself, between the 
hands. When dry, the grease will disappear. This will, 
also, remove recent paint, and the grease froma wax candle. 

To Perfume Linen.—Rose-leaves dried in the shade, cloves 
beat to a powder, mace scraped. Mix them together, and 
put the composition into bags. 


TOILET. 


Aromatic Vinegar.—Digest in two pounds of acetic acid 
one ounce each of the dried tops of rosemary and the dried 


$ them thoroughly free from the soap, which would other- 
} wise thicken and stiffen in the fine pores of the wool. 
Light Tea Buns.—Take half a teaspoonful of te~taric acid, 
and the same qtantity of bi-carbonate of soda, and rub them 
; well into a pound of flour, through a hair sieve, if leisure 
3 permit. Then work into the flour two ounces of butter, and 
add two ounces of crushed and sifted lump sugar, also a 
3 quarter of a pound of currants or raisins, and (if liked) a few 
$ caraway-seeds. Having mixed all these ingredients well 
$ together, make a hole in the middle and pour in half a pint 
Sof cold, new milk; one eggs, well beaten, mixed with the 
milk is a great improvement, though your buns will do 
§ without any. Mix quickly, and set your dough with a fork 
: on baking tins. The buns will take about twenty minutes 
3 to bake. From these ingredients you ought to produce a 
2 dozen. 
N To Bleach a Straw Bonnet.—First, scrub the bonnet well 
$ with a brush dipped in clean water. After this, put into a 


leaves of sage, half an ounce each of the dried flowers of g box a saucer containing burning sulphur; it must remain 


lavender and of bruised cloves, for seven days; then express 
the liquid, and filter it through paper. Another aromatic 
vinegar, for sprinkling through apartments during the pre- 
valence of fevers, or any contagious complaints, is made 
thus:—Take of common vinegar any quantity, mix a suffi- 
cient quantity of powdered chalk with it to destroy the 
acidity, let it subside, and, pouring off the liquid, dry the 
white powder in the sun, or by the fire. When perfectly 
dry, put it into a stone vessel, and pour upon it sulphuric 
acid, as long as white acid fumes continue to ascend. 

Dentifrice.—Procure a lump of whitening, and 
scrape off as much, in fine powder, as will fill a pint pot. 
Take two ounces of camphor, moisten it with a few drops 
of brandy or spirit of wine, and rub it into a powder. Mix 
this with the whitening, and add to it half an ounce of pow- 
dered myrrh. Put the whole into a wide-mouthed bottle, 
and cork down. If too strong of the camphor, it will be 
easy to add a little more whitening. 

Lotion for the Skin.—Take an ordinary milk-pan, and fill 
it with the white flowers of the elderberry bush. The 
flowers should be covered with boiling water, placed out-of- 
doors in the sun for about three days, strained off, and bot- 
tled. The liquid should be of a dark mahogany color, It 
is an excellent lotion to remove sun-burn and freckles. 


2 there a short time, and as soon as it is removed, the bonnet 
must be placed in the box and well covered up, so that the 
sulphuric atmosphere may whiten it. 

erve Rhubarb.—An equal weight of fresh, young 
rhubarb and sugar. Wipe, pare, and cut the rhubarb into 
$ small lengths; add the sugar; let them heat rather slowly, 
till the fruit is tender, and then boil rapidly for half an 
hour, stirring it well. Candied peel added, at the rate of 
an ounce to a pound of fruit, is an improvement. 

Sun-Burn.—Old buttermilk, applied to the face, is a very 
effectual cure for sun-burn. Also a little lemon-juice put 
into a cup of milk, and then the face washed with the milk, 
2 is @ complete remedy for sun-burn. It should not be ap- 
3 plied too frequently, as all things are, more or less, hurtful 
to the skin when used too often. 

Indelible Marking Ink.—Nitrate of silver, two drachms; 
distilled water, three ounces. Dissolve. Moisten the spot 
to be marked with a concentrated solution of carbonate of 
potassa, to which a little gum water must be added. When 
the spot has become dry, write upon it with the solution of 
nitrate of silver. 

Cement for Broken Glass, etc.—A little isinglass dissolved 
in mastic varnish, Tho least possible quantity should be 
used, : 
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To Remove Rust from Polished Iron.—The best method , fashionable sashes have a wide band, a large rosette on one 
of removing rust from a polished grate is to scrape down to ; side, and long lapels finished off_ with fringe. The pdinted 
a fine powder some bath-brick, put it into a little.oil, and } Swiss band, however, is still worn, as well as a great variety 
rub the spots well with a piece of flannel dipped in, the 3 of bands, sashes, and low bodices. 
mixture, after which apply some whitening, also well rub- ¢ Burros of steel, jet, ivory, mother-of-pearl, etc., ake at 
bed in. This process must be:repeated daily until all trace : fashionable. These are cut in great varieties of form, such 
of the rust has disappeared. To prevent the grate or fire- } 48 stars, diamonds, oblongs, ete: 
irons from becoming spotted with rust, it is a good plan to 4 Burton Frince is also popular, especially on the jackets 
rub them over with. the fat from the inside of a fowl, and 3 and summer dresses. 
finish them off with yhiening. a PD 3 Sartor-Coutars, and the judge-collar, are both popular; : 
2 but the variety of fancy linens is endless. The judge-collar 
3 is made of lace, a narrow piece.gf which stands up around 
3 the throat, and the ends in front fall like bands 
FASHION 8 FOR AUGUST. 2 Tse Empire Bonnet is too unbecoming to be popular just 
Fia. 1.—Ov1-Door Dress.—The skirt is of black alpaca, 3 3 yet. It is stylish-looking, some say, but not fascinating. 
trimmed down the front with black velvet, edged with $ 3 The little three-cornered articles, which are now perched 
crimson braid. Black yelyet belt and jet buckle. Jacket on the head in such a bewitching style, is infinitely more 
of crimson cashmeré, trimmed with black. Black hat gy: s becoming, but so easily manufactured at home that the ex- 
the Scotch form. ‘ 3 $ clusives will no longer tolerate it. 
Fic. u.—Dinner Dress or Waite Mus.iy, trimmed with N Rounp Hars—or rather what are commonly called round 
blue. om 2 hats, for they are not round at all—are now pretty and 
Fic, 11.—Watkine Dress ory Waits Apacs, trimmed N very becoming. The shape has gradua‘ly turned from the 
with black velvet. 3 Scotch cap to the tricorne, or something very like it. The 
Fic. 1v.—EvEninc Dress or Very Tain Waite ‘ae $ crown is moderately high, and slopes off into a peint in 
with several tucks, above each of which a rose-colored rib- $ front and at the back; the brim is turned up entirely, and is 
bon is run, Ruffle around the bottom of the skirt. Body $ higher at the sides than atthe back and front. This brim 
and sleeves trimmed to correspond with the skirt, 8 is, generally speaking, covered with black or colored velvet, 
Fig. V.— WALKING Dress or Gray FouLARD.—Loose sacque 3 small grelots, or round spangles of spun straw; steel, crystal, 
of light maize-colored cloth, trimmed with gimp. Gray § : or jet being arranged as a fringe over it, One long curled 
straw hat and maize-colored feather. 3 feather sweeps round one side of the hat, and in front there 
Fic. vi.—CarpiAGE Dress or Dovs-CoLorED CHENE SILK.— ° $ is either a small bird or the head of a larger one, with a few 
Basque of black silk. $ feathers arranged, fan-shaped, at the back of it, forming a 
GENERAL Remarks.—A greater simplicity is apparent, we $ sort of aigrette. One of the prettiest we have seen was cf 
think, in out-door dresses. They are less trimmed, and are 2 white straw, the turned-up brim covered with blue velvet, 
aimost invariably worn with a plain sacquoe of the same 3 and pretty round spangles of spun straw drooping over is. 
imatovial as the dress. All walking dresses, if made as long $ An elegant bird of Paradise was placed in front, with a long 
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as they usually are, ought to be looped up over petticoats 2 
of the same material as the dress, or else some other under- 3 5 
skirt, which is very quiet in effect. The moro dressy kind 3 Ny 
of toilets have the skirts looped up with bows of ribbon, } § 
or a circle of quilled ribbon. Usually strings are put on $ 
the under part of the dress, and tied in such a way that tho 2 
skirt appears to be fastened by the tri 

Wurtz Perricoats are generally ruffled, ‘and the ruffles 
are fluted. Some have a black or scarlet braid run on tho 
hem of the ruffle. 

A lady with one or two white dresses can always have a 
great variety in her toilet, by having trimmings of various 
styles and colors made on a foundation of rather stiff book 
muslin, when they will be always ready to tack on the 
dress. Thus narrow pinked silk flounces, rings interlaced 
in_each other, straps ascending the skirt, with bows and 

‘ends floating over the hem, puffings, through h 
ribbons.are run, etc., in an endless variety. 

NAWKEEN AND JEAN are again appearing for dresses. An- 
other material called Spanish linen is also very popular. 
These dresses should be gored and trimmed very simply 
with rows.of braid. 

Mornine Dresses of a plain color are trimmed round the 3 
skirt, above the hem, with two rows of bright moire ribbon, 3 
an inch and a half wide, and with one row down every seam $ 
where the breadths are joined. The bodice is made with 5 
basques at the back, which are edged with ribbon; the rib- 
bon is also carried straight down the center of the back 3 
from the neck to the waist, where there is a small strap ; 
and two, buttons, thus giving the effect of a dress fastened 3 
at the back; the epaulets are mere lines of ribbon. $ 

Jackets of the most dressy. kind have no sleeves. Ladies § N 
who,wish to wear something more than merely a a 
bodice, put on a small, open jacket, without sleeves over it. 
A colored ‘silk jacket looks extremely well over @ plain or § : 
figured white muslin bodice with full sleeves, The most ; 








tail sweeping over one side of the brim. 

Suoxs cut high on the instep, like the old “Jefferson” 
shoe, is again being worn, but is not as popular as the 
gaiter for out-door wear. These shoes are ornamented with 
large steel backles. 

Tue Sryis or Dagssuve T2858 Har in the morning and that 
adopted in the evening differ materially. In Paris, for the 
evening, curls, crepes, and frizzed bands, and wide plaits, 
are worn at the very top of the head; but the effect is closer, 
not nearly so extravagant as last season. For the morning, 
the plait as a coronet, and the hair waved and ‘slightly 
turned from the temples and combed over a frizette at thes 
back, is the prevailing coifure. Simplicity of style for the 
morning has passed into a fashion. It was expected that 
with the hair turned back from the temples over high 
frizettes that the large cushions of hair at the back woukl 


Ibe suppressed. But it is not the case, the only differcnoe 


which has been made is, that the cushions at the back are 
worn somewhat higher than the nape of the neck. These 
cushions are positively necessary with the present style ef 
half-handkerchief bonnet The back hair arranged in a 
profusion of ringlets massed together by means of a comb, 
is very suitable for low dresses; but the curls are not con- 
venient with high ones, as they soil the collars, etc. 
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CHILDREN’S FASTIIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Party Dress or Waite Musiin, ror A LITTLE 
@mi.—Above the fluted ruffles of the skirt is a quilling ot 
pink ribbon and a line of roses, Square neck, trimmed to 
correspond. 

Fic. u.—A Boxr’s Dress ory Woop-CoLorED CASHMERE, trim- 
med with black velvet. 

Fic. 0—Dnress or Pink ALPACA, voR A LittLe Git, trim- 
; med with black velvet. 
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ILDRED ARKELL. By MRS. HENRY WOOD, 
Fe, 3 ‘+ East Lynne,” ‘Oswald Cray,”’ “‘ Verner’s 
Pride,” ‘* Shadow of Ashi. .” etc., is printed from the 

manuscript and ts, and is pub- 

hed this day, and is for sale by all Booksellers every- 

where. It is comp!ete in one large duodecimo volume, 

of 600 pages, uniform with the “ Lost Heiress,” by Mrs. 
Southworth. Price $1.50 in paper; or $2.00 in cloth. 


MAS, HENRY WOOD'S OTHER BOOKS. 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Wood. 
OSWALD CRAY. By Mrs. [lenry Wood. 
SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HEIR. By Mrs. Wood. 
THE CASTLE’S HEIR. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
HIGH LIFE IN WASHINGTON. By Mrs. Laseelle. 
THE BEAUTIFUL WIDOW. By Mrs. Shelly. 
SIX NIGHTS WITH THE WASHINGTONIANS. 
- LOVE AND MONEY. By J. B. Jones. 
SILENT STRUGGLES. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 
THE MATCHMAKER. By Beatrice Reynolds. 
LORRIMER LITTLEGOOD. By Frank Fairiegh. 
THE REFUGEE. By Herman Melville. 
THE FORSAKEN DAUGHTER. A Love Story. 
MODERN CHIVALRY. By H. H. Brackenridge. 
COAL AND COAL OIL. By Professor Bowen. 
FAMILY SECRETS. By Author of ‘‘ Family Pride.” 
THE. BROTHER'S SECRET. By William Godwin. 
PLIRTATIONS IN FASHIONABLE LIFE. 
FAMILY PRIDE. By author of “ Pique.” 
THE LOST LOVE. By author of“ John Drayton.” 
THE BRIDAL EVE. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
THE PRIDE OF LIFE. By Lady Jane Scott. 
THE DESERTED WIFE. By Mrs. Southworth. 
THE LOST DAUGHTER. By Caroline Lee Hentz. 
BOHEMIANS OF LONDON. By E. M. Whitty. 
THE RIVAL BELLES. By J. B. Jones. 
THE DEVOTED BRIDE. By St. George Tucker. 
LOVE AND DUTY. By Mrs. Hubbach. 
SELF SACRIFICE. By author “* Margaret Maitland.” 
THB REJECTED WIFE. By Mra. Ann 8. Stephens. 
WOMAN IN BLACK. By author *‘ Man in Grey.” 
PETERSONS’ NEW COOK BOOK. 
THB COWARD. A War Novel. By Henry Morford. 
THE WIFE'S SECRET. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 
LADIES’ GUIDE to NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery. 
LADIES’ GUIDE TO TRUE POLITENESS 
WIDDIFIELD’S NEW COOK BOOK. 
MISS LESLIE’S NEW COOKERY BOOK. 
MRS. HALE'S NEW COOK BOOK. 
MISS LESLIE'S NEW RECEIPT BOOK. 
MRS. HALE’S RECEIPTS FOR THE MILLION. 
THE DAYS"OF SHODDY. By Henry Morford. 
SHOULDER-STRAPS. The Great Novel of the War. 
ERNEST LINWOOD. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 
THE FATAL MARRIAGE. By Mrs. Southworth. 
THE CONSCRIPT. By Alexander Dumas. 
LOVE’S LABOR WON. By Mrs. Southworth. 
CAMILLE; or THE FATE OF A COQUETTE. 
THE INITIALS. A Love Story. 
COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. By Alexander Dumas. 
THE WANDERING JEW. Illustrated. By Eugene Sue. 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS. By Eugene Sue. 
TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. By 8. C. Warren. 
THE GIPSY'S PROPHECY. By Mrs: Southworth. 
PLANTER’S NORTHERN BRIDE. By Mrs. Hentz. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. By Fredrika Bremer. 
THE NEIGHBORS. By Fredrika Bremer. 
THE FOUR SISTERS. By Predrika Bremer. 
THE HOME. By Fredrika Bremer. 
FASHION AND FAMINE. By Mrs. Ann 3. Stephens. 
DOESTICKS’ LETTERS. By Q. K. P. Doesticke 
GAMBLING EXPOSED. By J.H. Green. . 
"LD STONE MANSION. By Charles J, Peterson. 
«HE WATCHMAN. By J. A. Maitland. 
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THE LOST HEIRESS. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
COURTSHIP AND MATRIMONY. By Robert Morris. 
LOVE AFTER MARRIAGE. By Mrs. C. Lee Hentz. 
COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. Grey. 

THE DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins. 


’ THE CAVALIER. By G. P. R. James. 


THE BELLE OF WASHINGTON. By Mrs. Lasvelle. 
THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. By Mrs. Southworth. 

THE CURSE OF CLIFTON. By Mrs. Southworth. 
LINDA. BY Mrs. Cazoline Lee Hentz. 

ROBERT GRAHAM. By Mis. Caroline Lee Hentz. 
THE OMESTEAD. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 
THE ELEPHANT CLUB. By Q. K. P. Doesticks. 
THE GAMBLER’ E. By J. H. Green. 

KATE AYLESFORD. By Charies J. Peterson. 
DIARY OF AN OLD DOCTOR. By J. A. Maitland. 
THE HAUNTED HOME D. By Mrs. Southworth.” 
THE BORDER ROVER. Emerson Bennett 
CLARA MORELAND. By Emerson Bennett. 

THE CROSS. PATH. By Wilkie Collins. 

THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. Grey. 

LORD MONTAGU’S PAGE By G. P. R. James. 
RETRIBUTION. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
THE BANISHED SON. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hents. 
THE HEIRESS. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 

THE WITCHES OF NEW YORK. By Doesticks. 
HARRY COVERDALB'S Courtship and Marriage. 
JUDGE HALIBURTON’S YANKEE STORIES. 
THE.LADY OF THE ISLE. By Mrs. Southworth. 
THE MISSING BRIDE. By Mrs. Southworth. 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. By Mrs. Hents. 
HELEN AND ARTHUR. By Mrs. C. Lee Hentz. 
PLU-RI-BUS-TAH. By Q. K. P. Doesticks. 

THE REFORMED GAMBLER. By J. H. Green. 
SECRET BAND OF BROTHERS. By J. H. Green. 
LIZZY GLENN. By T. 8. Arthur. 

THE WANDERER. By J. A. Maitland. 

THE TWO SISTERS. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
THE THREE BEAUTIES. By Mrs. Southworth. 
RENA; OR, THE SNOW-BIRD. By Mrs..Hentz. 
HIGH LIFE IN NEW YORK. By Jonathan Slick 
INDIANA. A Love Story. By Geo. Sand. 

THE WIFE'S VICTORY. By Mrs. Southworth. 
VIVIA, SECRET OF POWER. By Mrs. Southworth. 
THE JEALOUS HUSBAND. A Love Story. 
EOLINE; OR MAGNOLIA VALE. By Mrs. Hentz. 
MARCUS WARLAND. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Lentz. 
DISCARDED DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Southworth. 
INDIA. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 

THE PLANTER’S DAUGHTER. A Pure Love Story. 
THE LAWYER'S STORY. By J. A. Maitland. 
BRIDE OF THE WILDERNESS. By DB. Bennett. 
VIOLA; or, ADVENTURES in FAR SOUTH-WEST. 
THE FORGED WILL. By Emerson Bensett. 

THE THREE COUSINS. By J. A. Maitland. 

KATE CLARENDON. By Emerson Bennett. 
SARTAROE. By James A. Maitland. 

ELLEN NORBURY. By Emerson Bennett. 

LIFE AND BEAUTIES OF FANNY FERN. 

LIFE AND LECTURES OF LOLA MONTEZ. 
WILD SOUTHERN SCENES. By J. B. Jones. 
HUMORS OF FALCONBRIDGE. 

LADY MAUD. By Pierce Egen. 

CURRER LYLE; Or, Autobiography of an Actress. 
8AM SLICK, THE CLOCKMAKER. By Sam Slic 
MAJOR JONES’ COURTSHIP AND TRAVELS] 
MAJOR JONES’ SCENES IN GEORGIA. & 
SIMON SUGGS’ ADVENTURES AND TRAVELS. 
MAJOR IT'HORPE’S SCENES IN ABKANSAW. 
PINEY WOOD'S TAVERN; Or, Sam Slick in Texas. 
SWAMP-DOCTOR’S Adventures in the South-West. 
BIG BEAR'S ADVENTURES AND TRAVELS. Ps 
VIDOCQ’S RIFE AND ADVENTURES. 

THE QUAKER SOLDIER. By Col. J. Richter Jones, 
CABIN AND PARLOR. By J.T. Randolph. 

THE ROMAN TRAITOR. By Henry W. Herbert. 
LIEBIG’S COMPLETE WORKS ON CHEMISTRY, 
FIVE LANGUAGES WITHOUT A MASTER. 
MARY DERWENT. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 

ROSE FORSTER. By George W. M. Reynolds. 

THE ADOPTED HEIR. By Miss Bardoe. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. — UST IssuEO. 
Price of each 75 cente in paper, or $1.00 in cloth. 


ILLUSTRATED LIFE, SERVICES, TYBDOM, 
AND FUNERAL OF ABRAHAM 
ILLUSTRATED LIFE, CAMPAIGN! 
VICES OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 
LIFE, SPEECHES, AND SERVICES 
_ JOHNSON, 17th President of the U: 
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instance ata greater distance than fiftven miles. 


» Illinois, 

The rapid development of Ninos, its Steady increase tn popu- 
jation and wealth,and its capacityto produce cheap food, are 
matters. for weuler and admirution; The United States Commie- 
sioner of Aggivulture-cstimates the ts of the principal 
crops of 1864, for the whole vountry, as follows: Indian corn, 
580,582 Ade bosbels; whitat, 160,895,823 bushels: oats, 176,690, 
O64 busliels; of which the farms 6F IDinois yieldoa 188,956.195 
bushels of7Indian corn; 23,371,174. bushels of wheat; and 
24,278,751 Dushels .of cats—in reality more: than one fourtlfof 
the me more. than. one-Gfth (of the wheat, and almost one- 
seventh of ‘the oat’ produced in all thé United ftates. 

Grain—Stook Raising, 

Pre-eminently the first. iv the list of grain-exporting States, 
Tlipois. is Als6 the grout cattle’ State of the Utiioh. Its fertile 
prairies are well adapted by nature to the raising of cattle, 

| ‘sheep, horses and nitiles}‘and inthe important interest of pork 
| packing; it 1s far tm adhenshee. of evory other State. “he seeding 
Sef thesc prairie lands, to- tame: grasses-for-pasturage or hay, 
offers to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The 
hay crop of Dilinois in 1864 is estimated at 2,166,726-tons, which 
\ is more than half a million tons larger than the crop of any other 
State, excepting only New York, 
Fruit, 

Almost all the fruits of the temperage datitnde are prodaced in 
Niinois. Peaches, pears, plums, ari theerieabana every variety 

of garden vegetables, are produced fn’ great-ubundance in the 





at six per cent: interest, in etvilieds each year. 





PRINCIPAL. 
Cash Parment $100 00 
Payment iu one year, nv 100 00 


The Sume Land may be Purchased for 8 
Fm -Wnforniation on all poibts, togethér with maps, showing the exact location of 


). i) person or by fetter ..o 


‘The. Hivols. Central: Raiirond extends from. Duuleith, in the worth- western 
fouthdrn part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles 
Mich igen-altogether a Yehgth-of 704 inilesand fhe land which ts offered for sale is situated upen ‘either side ofthe-arack, inno.” 
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h Of Cairo, to Chicago, on. the shore pf Lake 


“a & 


eis and ele districts of the 
Chicago, St. Louis and-Cineimnatt, the exccllent raftway freiiities 
itisutting a quick market in afi these places. 


** Lumber, 

While Hiinois is dostitnte of pine, the forrests;:abount in okt 
cypress, black wainitand-poplar; and in Southern Himoisthets 
lombering businessds4large and profitable ‘ue. Many saw, 
mills‘are in operation near the railwiy stations, tle bui ding 
iivterials are furnished at extremely Jow. rates. For several 
years Chieagd-has Panked as the cheapest as well as one of the 
largest lumber .m 
being direct with th® great pine districts‘of the North: 


inducements to Settlers, . 
\The attention ef persons, whose limited theans forbid the pur= 
cBiase of « homostead in-the oider States, is partionlarly invitud 
ese lands, Within ten years the Tiftmoly @entral’ Rattroad 
Company has sold 1,409,000 acres, to more than 20,000 uetual 
esettlors: and during thé last year 264,429 pep ye a aggte- 
gate OB sales than in any one year since the opening of the-rogd 
he farms are sold in tracts.of. fartyor'e 
the settler with limited. capital, or in meets 
required by the ¢apitalistand ‘stoek raiser! THE opis of un 
surpassed: fertility ; the climate is healthy ; taxes are low; 
churehes and achools are becoming abundant throngliont the 
length and ‘breadth of hie State; and ication with all 


the great markets is ipotnsee Remnants: canals‘aud 
rivers. 


CES AND TERMS.OF PAYMENT. 

The price oftlands varies trom: $9 to, $15.and upwards per acre, andihey are sold on short credit, or for cnsh- 
ten per cent, from the short credit pricy is made to those who buy for cash, Although lands in Illinois have adyanced in price during 
the past year, the advance is as-yet slight as-comparcd with all ether articles, There is at this) time a Jatge demand’ for Tanis; 
and the low egg at Whieh they dre yet offered by this Compapy’ présent unusyal inducements for aden. bie! investment. 

EXAMPLE: , 
Forty neres” at $10 per ‘acre,‘on short credit; the principal one-quarter cash ‘own—balance one,” tWo ahd three years, 


A deduction of 


Ps INTEREST. PRINCIPAL. 

Payment in two years,.... . $6 00 100 00 
$ three years... ¥ 

Cash, 


, will be furnished.on application, 


cago, illinois. 





LAND COMMISSIONER, Illinois Central R, R. Co., 
. teste he 





“tof the State, ° to Cairo, ih the-iextreme = 
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